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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


Save the Small Potatoes. 

It will pay to sort the sound potatoes 
pretty close this year before feeding the 
small ones to the pigs or cattle. Whether 
large or small seed are the better may be 
an open question, but it is certain that 
small potatoes are better to plant than 
none, and large ones will be scarce next 
spring. When feeding out the small ones 
it will pay to sort out the larger size once 
more and lay them aside for spring. If 
not wanted at home some neighbor may 
need them. A sound potato the size of a 
shagbark or a pig walnut, if planted early 
in rich soil, will be pretty sure to bring a 
satisfactory crop. For very early potatoes 
we usually select small, whole seed, set- 
ting the potatoes, with the sprout end up, 
in a warm, light room a few weeks before 
planting, to start the ‘‘terminal” buds. 
In this way, the seed being placed closely 
in pans or on shelves, the side buds or 
eyes do not start very much and the whole 
seed gives us no more vines than cut 
pieces of large potatoes. 


Prickly, Comfrey. re 

We are sorry to see agricultural jour- 
nals of character and respectability rec- 
ommending prickly comfrey to the atten- 
tion of their readers. It is a plant that 
deserves no other attention than to destroy 
it as a bad weed wherever it may be found. 
Cattle do not like it, and if eaten unfavor- 
able results follow. It is not a great 
cropper unless in very rich land that would 
be far more profitable if devoted to some 
other crop. 

A reader of the Farmer, who tested 
comfrey upon a rather large scale a few 
years ago in Massachusetts, and for a time 
was quite elated over the prospect, is now 
thoroughly disgusted with it, and is dili- 
gently trying to exterminate it from his 
land, which is not an easy thing to do. 

Whenever we see this weed recommend- 
ed as a forage plant, we cannot help won- 
dering if the writer has a lot of plants he 
wishes to find a market for. 

We have been three years in utterly 
destroying a few bunches of this plant 
which a former owner had introduced into 
our garden as an experiment. It sprouts 
from the roots like horse-radish, and is as 
near a ‘‘live-forever” as any plant we 
know of. 


How I Became an Editor. 


[ am not surprised that many farmers 
look upon agriculturai editors, writers and 
lecturers as anything but practical farm 
teachers, or as men who find it easier and 
pleasanter to stand like guide posts than 
to follow in the ways pointed out. Per- 
haps this may be so, for, as a rule, work- 
ing farmers do not have much time to 
write, or teach or lecture upon agricul- 
ture ina systematic way, and editing an 
agricultural newspaper, like editing any 
other kind of paper, calls for trained jour- 
nalists. The agricultural journal that de- 
pended wholly upon the leisure or conven- 
ience of farmers would undoubtedly ap- 
pear very irregularly. The farmers’ news- 
paper or agricultural journal can not be 
printed and published at the farm, and 
“sidewalk” or ‘‘brick pavement” editors 
are terms that have come into use as nat- 
urally as many other semi-slang phrases. 
I presume they have been applied to me, 
though I never heard them. I think no 
one who visited me at Pine Hedge has 
ever associated my name vr.tu such terms. 

lu. the old world if one is born a ruler, a 
landlord or a peasant, he is likely to re- 
main such through life, but in this coun- 
try one migh\ as well undertake to predict 
with accuracy the kind of weather that 
will prevail a year and a day hence as to 
undertake to foretell the occupation of the 
man by looking at the infant in its cradle. 
Editing a farmers’ newspaper was never 
among my boyhood dreams by night or by 
day. My futher was a subscriber to the 





New ENGLAND Farmer and other agri- 
cultural papers, which I read with more or 
less interest till their regular visitations 
became almost as necessary as the daily 
meals. While yet a boy I was a sub- 
scriber to the Country Gentleman then 
known only as the Albany Cultivator, and 
perused each number with all the interest 
boys usually find in a story. Many years 
later I sent my first ‘‘article” to the 
printer. It was an account of a success- 
ful experiment, treating a sick heifer in 
her first experience as a dairy cow. I had 
learned much from the experience of 
FARMER readers as given in its columns, 
and felt it a duty to reciprocate. The 
communication was published. Others oc- 
casionally followed. Then I became an 
acknowledged ‘‘occasional” correspondent. 
Then a Philadelphia editor sent me his pa- 
per requesting an occasional article in ex- 
change. Another followed and another 
till I was well supplied with papers such 
as they were. But the New EnGLanp 
FarMER above all others seemed the near- 
est and its readers and correspondents the 
most like ‘‘our” family. 

At that time ex-Lieut. Gov. Simon 
Brown was the agricultural editor, doing 
most of his writing at his farm home in Con- 
cord,with ex-Gov. Frederick Holbrook and 
Judge Henry F. French as associates ; later, 
Stilman Fletcher became office editor, 
attending also to the market reports, ex- 
changes and correspondence. R. P. 
Eaton was publisher and general manag- 
ing editor. I was next engaged as a regu- 
lar contributor, and fifteen years ago 
made my first attempt at reporting agri- 
cultural lectures at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts board of agriculture held 
in Barre. It was a voluntary effort, no 
engagement having been made. The 
publishers did not know of a report to 
come till the manuscripts were received 
by each mail, nor did I know they were 
accepted till I saw them in that week’s 
paper in the office which I visited on my 
way home from the meeting. . At this time 
I had my first introduction to an agricul- 
tural editor, Mr. Brown speaking very 
kindly of my first effort as a reporter. 
It was a fuller report of the country meet- 
ing of the board than had ever been pub- 
lished in any of the agricultural journals. 
This and subsequent reports of similar 
character, published every year since, 
have doubtless aided much in populariz- 
ing those meetings and bringing them to 
the attention of farmers. 

In less than three months from the date 
of that meeting, Simon Brown was re- 
moved by’ deati, and Mr. Fietcher was 
alone as agricultural editor. A few weeks 
later he visited Pine Hedge farm and his 
New ENGLAND FaRMER correspondent. 
After spending a half day in looking over 
the farm and talking about newspaper 
matters he invited me to prepare articles 
appropriate for the editorial columns. 
Mr. Fletcher was a feeble man and greatly 
felt the loss of Mr. Brown, who had never 
failed to respond to every call for a 
‘‘leader.” My correspondence henceforth 
occupied the editorial columns, but it was 
not till the next year that my name ap- 
peared with that of Mr. Fletcher as an 
agricultural editor. Before the expiration 
of another year Mr. Fletcher, whose health 
had been failing for many months, also 
passed away, and on Nov. 28, 1874, my 
name stood alone as agricultural editor of 
the New ENGLAND FarRMER, a paper 
which I had learned to look upon, up to 
that period as, to say the least, among the 
best journals of its class in the country. 
The position was never asked for, but I 
fell into it by a sort of gravitation. With 
limited school training, literary work has 
never been done easily. If I have had 
any fitness for the position I have believed 
it to be because of my abiding faith in 
practical agriculture in New England, and 
a desire to see others enjoying with me 
that same faith and its fruits. When Mr. 
Eaton met with reverses I was urged by 
friends to purchase the Farmer, but with 
my want of training as a practical news- 
paper man, and my love for the farm, I 
could not entertain the thought of such a 
change. I had marked out a life course 
on the farm, and had no desire to increase 
my responsibilities. 

To carry one department in a paper is 
one thing, to own and manage the whole 
is quite another. After it went from Mr. 
Eaton’s possession into new hands I had 
many forebodings as to its future, and the 
responsibility which seemed to fall upon 
my shoulders was sometimes rather de- 
pressing, but when it passed to the hands 
of the present proprietor, a young man of 
ambition and energy, with a thorough 
training in every branch of newspaper 
work, who had taken the management of 
the New Eneianp Farmer as his life 
work, I received a reassurance that has 
been exceedingly gratifying. I have no 
fears now that the farm journal to which I 
have given my best efforts for fifteen years 
and whose name I have come to cherish as 
that of a child, will seriously suffer or 
decline, even though my pencil should lie 
untouched. A. W, C. 








COMBINATION LADDERS. 


It is a good thing to rise in the world, but 
one wants to be sure that his progress rests on 
a safe basis so that he will not come down with 
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NORTON’S COMBINATION LADDER. Fig. 1. 


agriculture was the advice given by Dr. 
Twitchell on 
POULTRY. 


He said the breeders in Maine last year 
got an average of ten dozen eggs per hen, 
while 7 5-12 is the average of the whole 
state. Any common farmer can increase the 
product of his flock 25 per cent, and the 
weight 50 per cent, by using the same prin- 
ciples as breeders of other stock. Select 
from the best and feed well to develop 
the eggs. Save the eggs from your 
best hens for setting, and use roosters 
from your best laying and largest stock ; 
cecasionally introduce new male blood. 
Some of us goall over the country in 





search of the best. The speaker began 
the business as a boy thirteen years old, 
to get a little money, and he had been in it, 
reading and investigating, ever since, and 
had tried all breeds, finding merits in all, but 
thought the Plymouth Rocks and Wyan- 
dottes the fastest growers. He contrasted 





the tall, slim, long-legged bird of years ago 





bruises on his dignity, if not on his body. The 
Norton combination ladder and attachments 
seems to meet a number of requirements in a 
safe manner. This ladder unites the “Slide 
Extension” with the 

‘‘Sectional Ladder.” 

It consists of a sec- 

tion arranged to 

slide upon the first 

section, either by 

rope and pulley and 

automatic hooks, or 

with only stationary 

hooks at the lower 

ends. The first at- 

tachment is a fold- 

ing spur and hook, 

FIGURE 2. figure 2, to keep the 

ladder frum slipping when use¢ in an upright 
position, as in house painting, and also to hold 
on to the ridge of buildings. The next at- 
tachment is an extensible leg shown in 
figure 3. By using this article you can set 
the ladder upon a,roof or stairway, or 
upon any slanting or irregular surface, 
and have it stand as straight and as 
firm as though it stood upon a flat 
surface. It saves alljblocking up and 
there is no danger of the blocking 
giving way. It can 
be left on the lad- 
der slid up out 
of the way when 
not needed, or it 
can be taken off 
in a minute and 
put on another ladder, or 
laid away till wanted. The 
third attachment is the lad- 
der arm, whch is attached to 
the top of the ladder, ex- 
tending some _ three _ feet 
beyond. This is designed to 
make the top a high point, 
and is very useful about 
shafting in a mill, and also 
in picking fruit. Its arms 
can rest in the erotch of a 
tree and still the legs can 
stand even on the ground. 
The many uses of this handy 
ladder can be studied out of 
figure 1. In addition to 
these the sections can be 
used like a step ladder, as 
seen in figure 5. The ladder 


FIG. 3. 





FIGURE 4. 


crocket and crocket 
steps which we do 
not illustrate are at- 
tachments for hold- 
ing stagings, and 
also for furnishing a © 
flat surface for a 
painter or other 
workman to stand 
upon. 

The inventors and FIGURE 5. 
proprietors of this ladder who received much 
notice at the recent Mechanics’ fair, are, J. D. 
Norton & Sons, Loudville, Hampshire Co., 


Mass. 





CATTLE AND HORSES. 


A meeting of the Penobscot farmers’ club 
was held at North Hermon, Maine, Wednesday 
the 9th inst. The meeting was called to order 
by vice president, Hon. John Rogers with ap- 
propriate remarks The subject for discussion 
was “Which are the most profitable cows for 
the farmers to feed, the large or small breeds *”’ 
Mr. Phillips of Hermon thought the large 
breeds are more profitable because the calves 
are worth several dollars more for veal than 
the calves of the small breeds. The large 
breeds are also worth more as milkers, and 
when fat they will sell to the butchers for 
double what the small ones will. Mr. Mills 
had always preferred the large breeds, but 
could give no figures. Mr. J. KE. Chapman 
favored the small breeds as he thought that 
they give a larger per cent of profit for the food 
consumed. He considered that small breeds 
paid him ten dollars a ton for the hay he feeds 
them through the winter beside paying for the 
grain. Mr. fester used to keep the grade 
shorthorns. Of late years he had crossed them 
with the Jerseys, but the cows from this cross 
do not give as much milk or butter as the 
shorthorns. There is a satisfaction to seea 
large herd of fine looking cows and one can get 
as much yearly income from the large cows as 
from the small ones. Hon. John Rogers 
thought that in his experience the small breeds 
did as well for the feed consumed as the large 
ones. They require about two per cent of their 
live weight for their daily ration, which will 
amount to eighteen pounds for the small breeds 
and twenty for the large. This will make 
about four dollars difference for the year in 
their keeping. On the other hand large calves 
will sell for three dollars more than those from 
the small breeds, and in the end the large cows 
will sell for several dollars more so that on the 
whole he prefers the large breeds. Mr. Hub- 





bard has some grade shorthorns and some grade 
Jerseys. The Jerseys make the most butter, 
but the calves of the large cows sell for the 
mos:. On the whole, however, he preferred the 
small breeds. The afternoon session was 
called to order by president, C. H. Dole and 
opened by singing by two young ladies. The 
topic for discussion was, ‘“‘Whether it would be 
more profitable for the farmers to raise more 
horses and less neat stock ?” 

G.E. Philips favored raising more horses 
and ‘vss neat stock. There is not the compe- 
tition in horses that there isin raising beef to 
compete with what is sent from the West alive 
and dressed. W. B. Furgerson was of the, 
opinion that the raising of good horses is the 
most profitable. It takes a good beef ox at the 
present time to sell for fifty dollars, and it will 
take as much to keep an ox until he is four 
years old as it will to raise a horse to the same 
age and you will find only a few that will not 
sell for one hundred and fifty and many fora 
much largersum. A large number of horses 
are brought from the provinces and sold in our 
market which is taking large sums of money 
from the State. The horse that will weigh from 
ten to twelve hundred pounds, good style, 
good for all purposes, is a profitable horse for 
the farmer and there is no good reason why the 
farmers can’t raise them at a profit to take the 
place of the province horses in this State. Wm. 
George thought that farmers can raise for 
themselves a class of good horses and do it 
cheaper than they can buy them, but he did not 
believe that the poor farmer could make ita 
profitable business for the risks are so great at 
the present time when beef is so low, milch 
cows paying the bestof any kind of stock. 
Hon. John Rogers said that if every one 
raised only horses, not only should we be short 
of m« at but the market would be over-stocked 
with horses. The horse is valued in the com- 
petition with neat stock only for his works, 
for he has not any value as an article of food. 
It is best for the farmers to raise both horses 
and neat stock. 

The question was also discussed by Messrs. 





Fos _Hebbard Mille, a4 _ othere. 
De ee fe Ne NALA A LA 2 
yoted that the next meeting be held at the 
town hall in Stetson on Wednesday December 
9th, at ten o’clock, a. mM. The club gave the 
ladies and gentleman a yote of thanks for the 


cordial manner in whichthey were entertained. 





WOOL GROWING. 


The following is an abstract of an address by 
Prof. Geo. E. Morrow before the Illinois wool 
growers’ association in Chicago November 16, 
1887 : 

The wool growing interest is depressed. 
Prices are low. Many growers are discouraged. 
No extraordinary change is to be expected 
sooo. Weare in an era of low prices and small 
profits in agriculture. There is little probabili- 
ty of an increase of tariff duties. Possibly 
there may be a reduction of those existing. 
This is the discouraging side. There is a 
brighter side. This interest only shows the de- 
pression common to most lines of agriculture. 
Wool is not relatively lower than wheat and 
beef. There is good prospect for some im- 
provement. There has already been some. 
The reduction of flocks by some disheartened 
owners will help others. American wools are 
of high quality and will remain in good de- 
mand. Economy of production has been well 
learned. The average quality of many flocks 
has been improved by sale of inferior an- 
imals. 

Wool growers are sheep owners. Constant 
recognition of this fact will help to profit. 
Sheep have three great purposes—to reproduce 
their kind; to produce mutton and grow wool. 
All three should be kept in mind in breeding. 
Breed for specific purposes; not always fora 
specific purpose. Good size and form are not 
opposed to a large fleece and good wool. The 
best wool is produced when the sheep are con- 
tinuously well fed. It is not wise for the 
friends of any breed of sheep to neglect their 
mutton producing capabilities. 

Mutton is a healthful, nutritious, palatable 
food. Recent low prices have tended to in- 
crease its use. Americans are great meat eat- 
ers. The use of pork is almost universal. 
There is reason to believe mutton may yetrank 
alongside beef. There is an increasing demand 
for good early lambs. Sometimes it will be 
wise to cross breeds to secure large lambs, but 
it will be a mistake to give up any of our well 
established types of sheep. 





AROOSTOOK RAMBLINGS. VI. 


A LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 


literally, is Aroostook county, so far as I had 
an opportunity to see it. A farm house with- 
out beehives is almost as rare as a farm house 
without a barn; and at their pleasant grange 
spreads, the bread from home-raised wheat, 
the gilt-edged butter, and delicious honey, were 
prominent and toothsome features, long to be 
remembered. Bee keeping is not neglected 
by any of the Aroostook farmers, and they evi- 
dently are not afraid to put the best of their 
products on their own tables. The man who 
sells the best of everything and feeds himself 
and family on “seconds” is not the highest type 
of a farmer. Probably, if I live to go again 
(as I hope to), I shall see increased attention 
will be given to poultry, for one of the very 
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pleasant and profitable features of the meetings 
held under the auspices of the State board of 


and the present results of Yankee ingenuity in 
shortening the legs and necks and thickening 
the parts which furnish the most meat. The 
common fowls used to give us 85 to 95 eggs in 
a year; now some give 165. A hen that will 
not give at least nine dozen eggs in a year and 
raise a family of chickens, is not worth keep- 
ing. The chickens should weigh five pounds at 
four and a balf to five months old. If they 
weigh only three pounds, they have been raised 





at a loss. 

The speaker urged that the business be done | 
in a business like way: that the expenses be | 
kept less than the income, and that the poultry 
keeper understand what his fowls are costing 
him and what he is getting. If he is a boy, let | 
him pay his father for the grain used and 
charge for the chickens and eggs. Boys are 
driven from the farm too often by not being 
encouraged and by being made mere slaves, al- 
lowed no interest in anything about the prem- 


ises. 
Aim to have fowls with broad, plump bodies, 


wide between the legs, from good laying flocks. 
Place them in comfortable, clean, well-ventila- 
ted buildings, and feed food rich in what makes | 
eggs. The young chickens don’t need food for 
24 to 36 hours after hatching; let their first | 
food be milk and bread crumbs or fine chopped | 
eggs. In one week give them some curd, wheat 
and oatmeal. Give only what they will eat; 
let nothing remain in the coop tosour. Feed 
no corn or corn-meal till you want to begin to 
fatten. W heat is nearest the perfect food and,with 
oats,must form the basis of the diet. Inthe morn- | 
ing feed a mush of meal and different kinds of 
vegetables; at noon, chopped vegetables, ap 
ples, etc., and at night, grain. Remember that | 
it is not what a hen eats, but what she digests | 
and assimilates, that makes the eggs. Feed 
only as much as the hen will eat ravenously; | 
if fed all she will eat she will consume more 
than will be good for her. Make a little trough 
with slats for the fowls to put their heads 
through to get their food, so that it will be kept | 
clean and there will be no waste. It is well to 
scatter the grain in the straw or leaves on the 
floor to compel the fowls to take exercise in 
Witueug ius tv ~ asic Speaker fed ati night one 
quart of grain for 17 fowls; one hen will eat | 
a pint if given ali she wants. A fork full of 
unthreshed grain once a week is a good thing. 
Each hen should have at least five feet of space. 

At an average price of seventeen cents per | 
dozen fer eggs, the net profit of each hen sbould 
be from $1.00 to $1.50 per year. Attention 
should be paid to the laws of health rather 
than the patent nostrums. Feeding hens on 
condition powders, cayenne pepper, etc., may 
increase production for a while, but they will 
finally become diseased by over-stimulation. | 
Don’t aim to fatten the fowls, but to keep them | 
in good growing condition. They can at any 
time be fattened, in ten days if necessary, by 
placing them in a dark place where they will 
not exercise, and feeding copiously. 

Large flocks will not produce as much profit | 
as small ones. Keep ground bone or oyster | 
shells near the hens. Crushed bones from the | 
table, broken crockery and old plaster are also 
good. Lambs’ heads pounded up are also | 
good. 
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DAIRY TALK. 


At the institutes held under the auspices of | 
the State board of agriculture, the dairy re- 
ceived prominent attention, and in addition 
to the reports already published I write up the | 
following from my note book: Hon. R. W. 
Ellis, of Belfast, who has had 35 years’ experi- 
ence in the milk business, said he had always 
found it profitable, and could make it pay at as 
low as two and a half cents per quart. But it 
requires time and attention; it can’t be run asa 
superlative success and made a side issue. The 
breed that will best meet the farmer’s wants is 
the best. In this section you want the breed that 
will make the most mlk in six months; in 
other sections it is necessary to feed high and 
make milk the year round. Remember that 
there is a limit to the fertility of your soil; it 
will run out sometime if what is taken off is 
not returned. But no kind of farm business 
exhausts the soil so little as dairying, and none 
is more uniform. Remember also that the 
more you concentrate your energies the more 
profit you will make. It is all right to have 
several strings to one’s bow, but there must be 
some leading specialty to receive the best of 
one s energies. 

Mr. J. M. Deering said that averaging all 
kinds of forage it is worth $5 per ton to feed to 
stock, (a voice at Ashland: “Straw isn’t worth 
anything.”) It is worth $5 per ton as a fer- 
tilizer averaging all kinds of straw, meadow 
hay and first quality hay. The speaker advo- 
cated dairying, for taking a steer of the same 
weight as a cow that would make two hundred 
pounds of butter ina year and feeding them 
just alike, the steer gains 600 pounds, worth 
$30, while the butter is worth $40. The steer 
could be bought for less, but this difference is 
offset by having the cow left at the end of the 
year. In twenty years’ experience he had never 
seen a year when there was not a good profit 
on cows; which is more than can be said of 
beef raising. But if all should go into dairying 
and sell all their steers, the prices of butter and 
cheese would go down and beef would rise. 
This is liable to happen within the next five 
years, so that it will be well to keep along 
raising a few steers, even if the present profit is 
not large, so that it won’t take four or five 
years to adapt yourself to a change wher it 
comes. Hang on to the beef business, but 
don’t put all your eggs tn one basket—raise 
some potatoes and some stock. 


| two crops and harvest only one. 


or during rough days. 


| once; don’t keep themtstanding out 
ts 
ily. 


| cheese factory opens. 


without \ouing speiis, 





Mr. Deering said that if he had a farm in 


"01981, bh 

Aroostook county (a...'7 "99 Jo ny. ‘es 
which apply elsewhere) he su. "7 ~— all 
things keep up its fertility. Don’t senu any 
hay to Boston. Manufacture all your bulky 
forage into more valuable, but less bulky beef 
butter and cheese. A carload of butter or 
cheese worth from $200 to $500 per ton can be 
shipped as cheaply as a carload of hay. For 
portions of Aroostook situated like Ashland, 
probably cheese is the best adapted, and the 
Holsteins are very good cattle if they can be got 
at reasonable prices, and of families not the 
largest and coarsest. But there are other good 
breeds, and there are poor cows in al! breeds. 
If you make cheese or butter you should intro- 
duce the principle of co-operation, have a fac- 
tory and carry the system of co-operation into 
even the carrying of milk to the cheese factory. 
On account of the good feed here the speaker 
recommended putting some sheep in the pas- 
tures with the cows. They will help keep up 
the pasture, and the sheep business is a good 
one. As good sheep are raised here as in Ken- 
tucky. You have all the facilities. Fodder 
here is cheap, land is not high priced. You 
don’t have to buy cotton seed and grain. You 
can compete with the West and live like kings- 

Mr. Deering noticed that he had seen after- 
math growing in fields that would cut at least 
@ ton tothe acre. This should be cut and fed 
with perhaps some pea meal and oats. Ques- 
tioned about feeding mowings he said that the 
treading down the soil by cattle trampiag over 
it was injurious, but that it didn’t pay to raise 
Such a mass 
of grass is more liable to kill the roots than to 
fertilize. 

Mr. Deering also spoke a good word for rais- 
ing good family and work horses, but cautioned 
against trying to raise trotters as the chances 
are too great. 

Secretary Gilbert said that in starting a good 


| dairy herd it was not necessary to buy expen- 


sive stock. Begin with what you have, push 
your work, do the best you can, and there will 
be no failures. The first requisite is care, 
next breed, and breed is of the last and 
least importance. The care and feed must be 
seen to to the fullest possible extent, and care 
is the most essential. Keep your cows com- 
fortable 365 days in the year. They had better 
stand in a barn foodless than to be in the pas- 
ture through cold squalls or frosty mornings, 
Bank up your barns 
and use boards and shingles to make them 
tight. It does not hurt the cattle to go out to 
drink, but it is essential that they return at 
in the 
cold. Don’t treat the cattle roughly, use them 
as considerately as members of your own fam- 
It costs nothing but brings in dollars and 
cents. If you are going to make cheese have 
your cows all calve in spring about the time the 
Don’t think it is neces- 
sary to raise all the calves, raise only what will 


| be profitable, such as will be needed for family 


use or to keep up your herds. Put your milk 
where it will pay best. Don’t divide up your 
stock too much, keeping a few horses, calves, 
steers, oxen, etc.; for if four cows pay, eight 
will pay better, and twelve better yet. Feed 
regularly. Keep your cows in thrifty condition 
Gras) is bbe bes) toca 
for domestic animals and you can grow it 
cheaper than anything else, you don’t have to 
bother about fodder corn or Hungarian. 

Mr. Barnes spoke of the possibilities of the 
cheese business for Aroostook. it brings the 
farmer the most money and in the easiest way. 
To blot out the cheese factories already estab- 
lished would revolutionize the style of farming 





WHAT OF THE POTATO? 


The potato as a natural vegetable product is 
a monstrosity. It is simply a mass of starch 


| granules grouped together in grotesque and 


irregular ways, so that protuberances of greater 
or less size, puffed up into singular forms, make 
up the structure. The potato viewed as an 
article of food has few nutrient principles to 
recommend it, but as a table luxury it is highly 


| esteemed in all lands where it has been intro- 


duced. What is more appetizing than a healthy 
potato just from the hot oven, with the pleasant 
aroma rising with the liberated steam as the 
outer covering is removed, and with crumbling, 
snowy-white starch granules falling upon the 
plate at the breakfast table? But nature never 
intended that it should subserve a higher pur- 
pose in human alimentation than one which is 
strictly secondary. The high purpose of foods 
is two-fold: first, to maintain animal warmth ; 
second, to supply the needed amount of energy 
which every-day labor demands. The waste of 
the body which is constantly occurring, sleep- 
ing or waking, must be met by asupply of 
food which contains the chemical principles 
fitted to replenish and sustain the body. The 
element nitrogen is the important agent in 
foods which supplies force or energy, and this 
the potato holds only in insignificant quantities. 
It is capable of supplying warmth to a consid- 
erable extent, but it cannot be regarded asa 
carbonaceous food of high value. 

The only people in the world who have fallen 
into the grievous error of striving to subsist al- 
most entirely upon potatoes, are the Irish. It 
cannot be doubted that nearly or quite all the 
ills that trouble unhappy Ireland are due to the 
humble potato. The Irish are the meanest-fed 
people living in a civilized land of which we 
have any knowledge; they are in a condition of 
semi-starvation, even when in their highest 
prosperity. 

Every visitor in Ireland is struck with the 
“pot-bellied” appearance of the natives, men 
and women. This abnormal distention of the 
abdominal! walls is due to the enormous amount 
of potatoes which they are compelled to con- 
sume in order to maintain a tolerable degree of 
health. If this people would quit the cultiva- 
tion of the potato. and supply its place with 
cereal grains, Ireland would soon become & 
happy and prosperous nation. 

The Irish problem is regarded by English 
statesmen as an exceedingly intricate one. It 
is certainly of a nature which cannot be solved 
by angry debates in Parliament or by minis- 
terial changes. Butif the English landowners 
will take the trouble to visit Ireland, and re- 
main long enough to change its soil production 
from potatoes to cereal grains, Irish riots and 
discontent will soon cease. 

Half-starved men and women can never be 
happy, and an exclusive diet of potatoes, no 
matter how large the quantity used, will only 
serve to maintain people in a feeble, half- 
starved, revolutionary, quarrelsome condition, 
—Popular Science News. 
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NAMES OF GRASSES. 

The Connecticut experiment station has 
made a beginning in establishing collections of 
growing grasses for study and comparison. 
The idea has been urged to the front by Mr. J. 
B. Olcott, who has contributed many of the 
plants, and whose talk on grasses with the 
agricultural editor was recently published in 
these columns. 

Station bulletin No. 93 gives, beside other 
matter of local interest, a list of the technical 
and common names of the most commonly cul- 
tivated and wild grasses of New England, The 
list is particularly instructive upon the mean- 
ing of technical names, ard should be care- 
fully read, especially by all our young readers 
who are not too eld to easily remember the 
meaning of new words. 

Agropyrum repens, formerly called Triticum 
repens ; [Agropyrus, field wheat, repens, creep- 
ing.] Couch, Quiteb, or Quick-grass, Quack 
Wheat, Twitch, or Dog’s-grass, Duich-grass, 
Durfa, Devil’s-grass. Grows through potato 
tubers. 

Agrostis scabra, [scabra, rough.) Hair- 
grass. Its extremely fine radical leaves, (like 
Festuca ovina) suggests its possible use in 
lawns. Color dark green. 

Agrostis vulgaris. (Agrostis, a field, the 
place of growth; vudgaris, common or ordi- 
nary; i.e. common field grass.) Red-top, 
Fine-top, Furze-top, Burden-grass (from its 
fleece-like burden rolling from the point of the 
scythe) Bent, Fine Bent, Rhode Island Bent. 
These names all apply in different sections to a 
variety that is twelve to fifteen inches high and 
blooms a Jittle earlier than another taller va- 
riety, which is Tall Red-Top. Tall Red-top 
grows twenty-four to thirty inches high, and is 
much sown with Timothy and clover in short 
rotation. ‘The seed of this is now chiefly grown 
far west. That of the other should be saved 
from clean turf in the east as of well-awarded 
sheep pastures, with no mixture of other 
grasses. 

llopecurus pratensis. [Alopecurus, a fox 
tail; pratensis, of the meadow.| Meadow Fox 
tail, “Mountain Timothy” of Montana. Blooms 
earlier, taller, and with a shorter head than 
Timothy, moreover the leaves and stems are of 
a darker and richer green. 

Andropogon provincialis. 
bearded man,the staminate of male flowers often 
being bearded, furcatus, furrowed.| Thatch, 
Finger-spiked Broom-grass, Blue-grass, Blue 
Blue Bent of Connecticut River mea- 


[ Andropogon, 


Stem, 

dows. 
{ndropogon scoparius. [scoparius, Latin, 

sweeping.| Wood-grass, Broom-grass, Broom 

The grass of the Wallingford plains. 

{ Virginicus, from 


sedge. 

Andropogon Virginicus. 
Virginia.| Broom sedge. 
gruss. 

The Andropogon start late in spring and 
stop growing with cool weather. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum. [Anthoranthum, 
flower of flowers. odoratum, odorous.) Sweet 
Vernal-grass, Sweet-scented Spring-grass. Has 
bitter foliage. 

Arrhenatherum avenaceum. [ Arrhena- 
therum, awned stamen, avenaceum, like oats.] 
Tall Oat-grass. The foliage has a distinctly 
bitter taste. 

Chrysopogon nutans. [Chrysopogon, golden 
bearded, nutans, nodding.| Sorghum nutans. 
Indian-grass, Wood-grass. Starts late in 
spring and stops growing with cool weather. 

Cinna arundinacea. [Cinna, name unex- 
plained, arundinacea, reed-like.} Wood Reed- 
grass. 

Dactylis  glomerata. ([Dactylis, finger’s 
breadth, oluding’to the size of the clusters; 
glomerata, crowded together, in allusion to the 
flower clusters.| Orchard-grass, Cock’s foot- 
grass, Rough Cock’s-foot-grass. Stems flat at 
base in fall and spring. 

Danthonia spidata. [Danthonia, from Dan- 
thoine, a French botanist; spicata, spiked.} 
Poverty grass. Oat-grass. Spiked wild Oat- 
grass. White Head. 

Deyeuxia Canadensis. Blue joint, 
Reed-grass. Grows in wet places. 

Festuca Ovina. ([Festuca, the old Latin 
name for it; Orina, belonging to sheep.| Sheep’s 
Fescue. Makes the finest, close sward alone 
and without manure on suitable soils. Seed in 
market seems to grow plants which are seedy 
and bunchy. Remedy may be & return to old 
pasture seed. 

Festuca elatior. 
Meadow Fescue, 
grass. 

Gly Canadensis. [Glyceria, sweet, in 
allusion to taste of the grain; Canadensis, Ca- 
nadian.} Rattlesnake-grass, Tall Quaking- 
grass. Grows in wet places. 

Glyceria nervata. [nervata, nerved.| Nerved 
Meadow-grass, Nerved Manna-grass, Fowl 
Meadow-grass. This name is properly applied 
only co Poa serotina. Makes good hay on wet 
land. 

Glyceria aquatica. [aquatica, aquatic.] Reed 
Meadow-grass, White Spear-grass, A wet 
meadow grass. 

Holcus lanatus. 


Small 


Taller or 
Evergreen- 


[elatior, taller.] 
Randall-grass, 


tad 


[Holcus, attractive; lana- 
tus, wooly.) Velvet-grass, Meadow Soft-grass. 
Velvet Mesquite-grass. Called ‘‘Calf-Kill in 
Rhode Island from the rather dry and wooly 
innutritious character of the forage, probably. 

Leersia oryzoides. { Leersia, named for Leers, 
a German botanist; oryzoides, like rice.] Rice 
Cut-grass. Grows in wet places, and in rich 
flowed land gives very heavy crops. Fodder 
value not yet well known. 

Muhlenbergra Mexicana. [Muhlenberyia, 
named for Muhlenberg, an American botanisi; 
Mexicana, Mexican.} Drop seed. Wood- 
grass. 

MuAlcnbergia diffusa. (diffusa, spreading, 
diffuse | Drop-seed. Nimble Will. 

Panicum sanguinale. [Panicum, an ancient 
Latin name for millet supposed to come from 
the word meaning bread; sanguinale, bloody.] 
Common Crab or Finger-grass. 

Panicum agrostoides. [Agrostoides, like an 
agrostis.| Red-top Panic. 

Panicum virgatum. [virgatum, made of 
twigs or osiers.] Tall Panic-grass, Switch- 
grass, Long-panicled Panic-grass, Black Bent 
of Connecticut River meadows. 

These Panicums like the Andropogons are 
hot weather grasses. 

Phieum pratense. [Phleum, an ancient 
Greek name; pratense, of the meadow.] Timo- 
thy, Herd’s grass in New England and New 
York. 

Poaannua. [Poa, anclent name for grass or 
fodder; annua, annual.) Low Spear-grass, 
Annual Spear grass, Annual Meadow-grass, 
Goose-grass. Good for rich lawns. 

Poa compressa. (compressa, pressed together, 
fiat. Old English Blue-grass, Wire-grass, Flat- 
stalked Meadow-grass. Will grow in very dry 
places, sterile railway banks, etc. 

Poa serotina. [serotina, late ripe or back- 
ward.) Fowl Meadow-grass, Late Flowering 
Meadow-grass, False Red-top. 

Poa pratensis. | pratensis, of the meadow.] 
Green or common Meadow-grass, June-grass, 
Kentucky Blue-grass, Spear-grass. Smooth- 


stalked Meadow-grass. Excellent for parks 
and cemeteries. Seed-stalk frequently blasted 
early in the season. Very common all over 
Connecticut. 

Poa trivialis. [trivialis, common-piace.] 
Rough-stalked Meadow-grass, Common Mead 
ow-grass. [It is scarce and uncommon in 
meadows except they are old, rich and moist 
or shaded. Loudon says this, with P. annua, 
are almost the only grasses that will grow in 
shaded and enclosed places in towns. I estuca 
ovina may have been in Loudon’s mind when 
he wrote “almost.” 

Zizania aquatica. [Zizania was the Greek 
name of some wild grain; aquatica, aquatic.) 
Wild Rice, Canada Rice, Indian Rice, Water 
Oats. Annually reproduces itself, six to ten 
fest in beight, from under water in spring. 
Blades broad and green as small corn. Seed 
must be watched for, as they fall daily in 


ripening. 





ENSILAGE. 
Its Advocates Still Firm in their Faith. 


In response to an inquiry from the editor of 
this paper as to the condition of the ensilage 
system in this vicinity, I would say that there 
are five farmers in Southbridge who have 
twelve silos, one in Sturbridge, and one—Mr. 
George Marsh—in Dudley, who has several. 
All have been in use from one to seven years, 
So far as my personal knowledge goes not 
one farmer who has had one could be induced 
to give itup. ‘The Jast man to put one in was 
Mr. W. H. H. Cheney, of Southbridge. He told 
me a few days since that he had just opened 
one filled with clover rowen, which came out 
in splendid condition. Many who tried to dry 
their rowen this year had it out twelve days, 
during which time it almost spoiled, to say 
nothing of the considerable amount of time that 
had been spent on it. As I said befure not one 
person of my acquaintances who now owns a 
silo could be induced to give it up. Mr. 
Clemence of this town has adopted this system 
and has more than doubled his stock in seven 
years, and has hay to sell; while with half the 
stock he used to buy more or less. I can say 
the same. Last spring I put up a barn 30x 25 
feet and have filled both barns—my four silos, 
and bave corn stored ontop of the silos, not 
having any other place for storage. I shall 
certainly have the new barn full of hay for sale 
and keep twice the stock I did before I had 
the silos when I had to buy from one to two 
bundred dollars worth of hay. Perhaps saving 
the liquid manure has been one factor in in- 
creasing the production of my farm, but with- 





any changes. 


\on the first of August some 





out that, ifa farmer is able to keep twice the 


stock he has twice as much manure to put on | 


it, and we all know that the last half is what 


r . | makes the big crops. 
Not a sedge buta " i 


As to the manner of feeding I do not know of 
I always feed after milking, and 
never have had any complaint from bad taste. 
Mr. Clemence and myself sell as good milk as 
any dealer around and have the best customers 
in the village. In this connection I might say 
that Mr. Clemence and myself bave a small 
derrick and a box on wheels, which one man 
can handle. This saves much work and time in 
feeding ensilage. 

Bran is so high that I am not feeding any 
this winter. My sweet corn was well matured 
and cut easy, so that I have a very rich fodder. 
After each feeding of ensilage the cows have all 
the dry hay they can eat, which takes the place 
of bran. I have been in the habit of planting 
yearly large southern corn near my barn 
where the carting would be slight, which this 
year bid fair to be larger than ever before, as 
CS- cae Senta SOO 
over sixteen feet high. Butsoon after came a 
gale, which loosened the roots aud blew down 
the corn, so that it did not grow mach more. 
Further away from the barn I plant some 
sweet corn. This year it eared beautifully 
(two ears on many stalks), and being on drier 
ground the roots held firmer during the gale, 
and it was not so badly blown down. I am in- 
clined to think I got nearly as much in value 
as with the larger kinds. Mr. Clemence raises 


| nothing but sweet corn, and thinks he makes 


up in quality what he lacks in quantity. I 
also had part of my field corn picked and put 
the stover in the silos. 
way of barvesting, andif the cornis not laid 
too thick it will dry well. If there is much 
rain take a fork and turn it over. 

Globe Village, Mass. L. W. Curtis. 





IN THE 
HOUSE. 


CLEANLINESS POULTRY 


Cleanliness in the poultry house is one of the 
most essential points in successful poultry 
raising. A large majority of the diseases to 
which the feathered race is subject, may be 
traced directly to a filthy, disordered condition 
of the poultry house. Filth is the boon com- 
panion of lice, and where one is seen the other 
is sure to be present, and it naturally follows 
that when filth is rigidly avoided little trouble 
is encountered with lice. 

It is an excellent plan to take a small pail of 
diluted carbolic acid, and go through the hen 
house occasionally, scattering this eradicator of 
vermin everywhere, in the nests, on the floor, 
over the walls and perches, and in fact in every 
place frequented by the fowls. Not only will 
this have a most desirable cleansing effect, but 
it will also tend to purify the atmosphere and 
extirminate the germs of disease which may 
invade the house. 

There is nothing, absolutely nothing, of more 
importance to the health and comfort of the 
fowls than cleanliness. The food may be am- 
ple ar 4 the surroundings all that could be de- 
sired, but the presence of dirt and filth is a fore- 
runner of disease and death and consequently 
should be strictly avoided. 

Every poultry man sbould give his poultry 
house a thorough whitewashing at least twice a 
year. By this 1 do not mean a daub here and 
a daub there but a good thorough whitewashing. 
Don’t show any partiality in the work. Fill 
every crack and corner and if the first time 
don’t make it perfect, give it a second coat. In 
preparing the wash, if possible secure fresh 
lime and it is a good plan to put an ounce or 
two of pure carbolic acid into each pailful used. 
A handful of powdered sulphur may also be 
thrown in although it is not necessary. 

During the summer months the litter that 
collects in the hen house should be thrown out 
twice a week and the floor sprinkled with fine 
sand, coal ashes or uir-slacked lime. 

Livermore Falis, Me. C. H. Reynoups. 





FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


Switzerland has 660,000 milch cows, all of na- 
tive breed, and divided into two sharply defined 
races, the brown and the spotted. The former 
color varies from deep fawn to mouse-gray, the 
latter shade being heldin the most esteem. The 
brown race is short-horned and considered as 
the original type. It corresponds to the re- 
remains found on the sites of the Roman cities 
of the third century of ourera. The skulls of 





This is a very quick | 





this race, furthermore, are identical with those 
found in the Swiss lake-dwellings. The spotted 
race, peculiar to Bern and Fribourg, is believed 
to be of Scandanavian origin. From the milk- 
ing point of view there is not very much differ- 
ence between either race. The average daily 
yield is about two gallons, or 12 gallons per 112 
lbs. of live weight. The percentage of butter to 
the milk varies from 2% to 43 per cent. 

In Germany much attention is given to soiled 
or intercalary crops; these succeed rye and bar- 
ley, generally sickled in the middle of July, 
when maize is sown, to be either soiled or si- 
loed. White mustard, however, is becoming 
more the favorite, and yields good cuttings dur- 
ing October and November; but with this green 
forage it is best to give a cow of 10 cwt. 84 Ibs. 


of the soiling, with 8 lbs. of straw and 2 lbs. of 


crushed oats daily. White mustard is most 
nutritive a little before and pending the flower- 
ing; mown later it becomes fibrous and difficult 
of digestion. Itis best to sow the mustard not 
at once, but at intervals of eight or twelve 
days, so as to have bands maturing consec- 
utively. 

Calabar beans, physostigona venenosum, are 
the fruit of aclimbing plant of the order /e 
gquminose, peculiar to West Africa, near the 
sources of the Niger. A special alkaloid, called 
Eserine or Physostigime, is prepared from the 
beans, and which is a violent poison. 
Dieckerlioff of Berlin recommends it as rem- 
edy for colic in horses, when such is due to ex- 
cessive accumulation of food in the stomach or 
of matters in the intestines. Following Pro- 
fessor Zurn, it is employed only in the form of 
sulphate of eserin, in the proportion of 0 10 
grammes, dissolved in distilled water, and in- 
jected by means of an appropriate syringe, un- 
der the skin into the sub-cutaneous cellular tis 
sue, either in front of the horse’s chest or on 
the left side of the neck. The remedy is cheap, 
easy to execute, and convenient, No secondary 
disagreeable action is to be feared. Itis also 
rapid in its effects, and acts directly on the gan- 
giions of the stomachic and intestinal nerves. 
The remedy is not efficacious against colic pro- 
duced by mechanical obstructions, as calcarous 
intestinal deposits or lesions in the coats of the 
stomach, intestines, &c. 


FEEDING CATTLE. 

The members of Williamstown, Vt., grange 
recently discussed the question, “Is it profit- 
able to buy western and southern 
stock ?” It was ably discussed at the two last 
meetings. The affirmative claimed that the 
native stock, introduced by our forefathers, 
was very hardy; enduring heat 
coarse food and rough treatment, even thriving 
under it. But following the Yankee trait, they 
sold their best and kept the poorest. Then 


teed 


and cold, 


| they were obliged to import foreign breeds, to 
These proving less hardy | 


improve their own. 
they had to have tender care and proper feed 
increased the home- 


home. But as the stock 


raised grain was insufficient, and it was neces- | 


sary to buy western feed. The importations 
of stock have steadily increased, and at the 
same time the demand of western and south- 
ern feed. Under this system better cows are 
kept, more and better butter and cheese are 
made. The manure is richer and the stock is 
kept in a more thriving condition, so that if 
any accident happened to them they would be 
fit to be slaughtered for beef at any time. 

The negative admitted all of the above, but 
argued that millions of dollars are now an- 
nually sent West for feed which ought and 
TVIRD Ve Ropt at-home If fmsllnre ve=ald 
spend the money in saving and making more 
and better manures, applying the same to their 
land, and in cultivating better, they would 


raise more pounds of wheat or corn than they | 


now buy, have their fodder left, and be greatly 
improving their farms. Again, if purchasing 


and importing stock, buyers should look more | 
to the hardibood of the breed, and less to the | 
fancy, they would not need to feed so high, and | 


would receive more profit. 


A farmer in town who keeps a herd of thirty | 
cows, and feeds through the entire year, re- | 
ports feeding an average of one and a half tons | 


of purchased feed, and making three handred 
pounds of butter from each cow. On reckoning 
the cost of feed and the raising of fifteen acres 
of fodder corn for his silos, it left but a small 
margin for profit. In our trade with foreign 
nations, the product of the farm or factory is 
often given in exchange for goods. Not so 
with our western trade. The western farmers 
raise more than they use, with the exception of 
a little maple sugar, which we send them, and 
they now manufacture nearly every needed 
article, so that we are obliged to send them 
money which never comes back to us. 





FARM HOUSES. 


Healthfulness is as important as convenience ; 
yet convenience properly is first considered, for 
an inconvenient house will add so much to the 
work of the women that their health must 
suffer. I have already pointed out that a house 
larger than is needed is apt to be unhealthful. 
We pay tou iittle attention to house drainage. 
We allow damp and filth to remain about, even 
under, our houses. 

A serious objection to building large houses 
is, that the large house requires so much 
money that we have nothing for furnishing or 
adorning. The inside finishing is plain and of 
cheap material. The same is true of the out- 
side; the cornice is light, the verandas, if there 
are any, are light and plain to ugliness, and 
such things as bay windows are conspicuous by 
their absence. There is altogether too much of 
the appearance of a warehouse. A house ean 
hardly be a home unless it have a bathroom; 
and yet how few of our farm houses have this 
essential feature. There is a popular opinion 
that for a thing to be good it must be ugly; and 
that ugly things are good. This is highly erro- 
neous. Ugly women are not all good tem- 
pered, ugly houses are not all well designed for 
use. The most handsome dwellings of which I 
know are the best for use. Our homes should 
be attractive. If not, they cannot be true 
homes. A handsome bouse pleases and edu- 
cates; and we would better have a room less, 
and have the house nice, cosy and tasty. 

For the same reason that the house is made 
plain and uninviting, there is a lack of those 
accessions which are essential to comfort, hap- 
piness and progress. There is little furniture 
and it is plain and hard. Likely the walls are 
unpapered, some of the floors uncarpeted. 
There are no pictures, no bric-a-brac, and 
books and papers are very few. There is an 
old, tumble-down fence around the yard; there 
is a worn out pump of antiquated pattern at 
the well from which the water used at the 
house must be got; there is little grass in the 
yard, and likely there are no ornamental trees 
or shrubs; the chances are that there is not a 
woodshed, that the garden is one corner of the 
field, and that the orchard and the sheep 
pasture are one; for building the big house has 


Professor | 





| stand at the head. 


| states and see which is foremost. 


| rupt or in danger of bankruptcy. 
| world depends upon the products of the farm 


| Let the 
for | 











made the farmer so “hard up” that he has 
nothing to spare for conveniences, or for beau- 
tifying, about the house. What a mistake he 
has made! 

But not infrequently he has made even a 
worse mistake: he has borrowed part of the 
money required to build the large house. He 
is fortunate if he is not some day compelled to 
sell part or all of the farm to pay that debt. 
Building a big house partly with borrowed 


money has deprived more than one farmer of 


his home. The mortgage has eaten both house 
and iand. Crops have not been good; or the 
farmer and his wife are getting old and their 
children have left them; help must be hired for 
nearly all the farm labor, and in even the 
favorable years this leaves little with which to 
pay interest. 


mistake to build it when to pay for it money 
must be borrowed. Our farm dwellings might 
well be smaller, and certainly they ought to be 


more convenient, more healthful, more attrac- | 


tive, aud better furnished. 


Quincy, Lil. JOHN M. STAHL. 





SOME ADVICE, 


Laying aside the inequality in the present | 
prices for farm products and labor, the average 
| department of agriculture on the adulterations 

of spices and condiments, the author, Clifford 
| Richardson, says: “The amount of adultera- 
| tion which has been detected is extremely large, | 

and of a nature which apparently arouses but 
little prejudice on the part of the consumer, 
| being free from associations of uncleanliness 
| Could only a portion of the dislike for oleomar- 
garine be directed toward the spices, the result 
would be that much wasted energy would be 
The necessity | 
the 


farmer has as much opportunity for money 
making as at any period in agricultural history, 
excepting of course, the flush times during the 
great rebellion. It ig not the ca.ling so much 


as the man that makes a business or profession | 


successful. A shiftless, go-easy merchant or 
manufacturer is sure to fail in the end, and the 
pushing, hard-working professional man is the 
one who is in the van every time. Farmers are 


apt to think their business has the most hard | 
| turned into a profitable channel. 


knocks of all vocations, and it does call for 
plenty of brawn and muscle, but 
right grinding out work it certainiy does not 


are not muscle workers by any means. 
much then the farmer can congratulate him- 
self. The statement so easily and so often 


made that farming is done at a joss carries an | 
| will furnish it. 


absurdity on the face of it. Compare the agri- 
cultural with the manufacturing 
Go initio the 
towns of New England, look the farmers 
over, and chen say if, as a class, they arej]bank- 
The whole 
farmers of Vermont be 
and the state will repudiate its debts next day. 
is 


beggared 
Every farmer is not a success, not 
Neither is any man in any or ail other 
Farming as much as store- 


pros 
percus. 
kinds of business. 
keeping or professional business demands thor- 


| oughness, personal care and personal work, es- 


pecially the latter. The want of personal work 
puts more farmers on the grumbling seat than 
the lack of high prices for farm products. 
Brains are good in their place, but they won’t 
back bone. Too many farmers try with idle- 
ness and elegant ease to pay a mortgage debt. 
It can’t be done, that is, by the average man. 


| Spending one-half of the year at the village 


growling about the times is not the way to suc- 
ceed and make the times better. A farmer 
needs recreation as much as any other business 
man, and should take it too, but he should have 
his businesss hours just as much as the mer- 
chant. Another thing, let every farmer live 
according to his means. If he is in debtj he 
should govern himself accordingly, and then he 
can get out of debt. If he needs hired help let 
him see that his own time is worth something 
on the farm, and that a day lost by himself un- 
necessarily tea direci draft on bis capital as mutch 
as if his hired man is away, but drawing pay all 
the same. 
what he saves that pays his debts and makes 
him one of the most independent mn 
the globe. Farming does pay, and it will pay 
any man who is level headed enough to know 
what to do and then has executive force to 

it. W. W. HIGBEE. 





EIGHT YEARS’ SATISFACTION 


With Ensilage and Silos. 


My silo was finished eight years ago from 


| the rough stones about the farm; the work was 
It is on a side | 


done mainly by the farm help. 
hill. When first built, the dimensions, stone 
work, were 30 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 12 
feet deep, shed roof, the sills resting on the 
stone. This silo full was intended to hold 200 
tons. The bottom was cemented on the ground 
and cemented on the sides and ends half way 
up. The balance of the way the stones were 
cerefully laid in cement without plastering the 
face. The first year it was filled in this way. 
The ensilage was fine as far as the sides were 
cemented. 
in cement, from a third toa half was worth- 
less. The next year we plastered the sides, and 


have had no difficulty since in keeping the ensi- | 


lage. As originally built we could only fill the 
silo two-thirds full after it had settled. We 
then raised the roof, bodily, five feet and built 
under it, using 2x4 studding, boarding each 
side of the studding with matched 
silo completely. I know of six silos in my 
vicinity that were built soon after mine, and 
have heard of no complaint with them, and of 
none being abandoned. Up to this year we 
have cut our ensilage, using a Bailey cutter. 


This year we put the corn in whole, and as we | 


have had the silo open but two weeks, are not 
prepared at this time to speak of the experi- 
ment, but will do so in another article when we 
are satisfied that we know what we are talking 
about. FARMER. 





CREAMERIES. 
Cost of Making Butter. 


Many readers of the New ENGLAND FARMER 
and GRANGE Homes are thinking about cream- 
eries, and wondering whether or not the system 
will pay with them A report of the talk by Sec- 
retary Z. A. Gilbert, of the Maine board of 
agriculture, recently published in these col- 
umns, represented him as placing great stress 
upon the necessity of keeping expenses down, 
particularly the expense of cream gathering, 
which he represented to be the chief item of 
cost. The Berkshire Courier of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass, has been doing some good local 
work, in showing the facts about the five 
creameries in Southern Berkshire, and has tad- 
ulated some startling statistics about the ex- 
penses of cream collecting, and the amount 
that might be saved if farmers generally sent 
their cream to acreamery. Taking the Egre- 
mont creamery as an example, the reporter 
finds that the collectors go by three times the 
amount of cream that they gather. During 
the past year the actual cost of making butter 
per pound has ranged from 3.64 to 8.96 cents. 
The possible cost, if the collectors had stopped 
at the farm houses they passed, would have 
been from 1.91 to 4.73 cents per pound. In 
September last, the actual cost of making the 





It is a serious mistake to build a | 
large farm house at all; a yet more serious | 
| factory probably did not get even creamery 
| prices, for dairy butter as a rule will not fetch 
| as good a price as creamery butter, but besides 
getting lower prices themselves, they were dogs | 
| in the manger to prevent their neighbors getting | 
| what they might, had there been a general 


for down- | 


The workers of the world 
In so | 


or mining | 


| hoe corn or pitch hay without the help of the | 


and were fed on what grain could be raised at | | been asked for by the purchaser, shall not be 


| as a defense to, or 


: : 
butter was 6.91 cents; the possible cost, if | guard is to mix cow dung with thick lime wash 


more cream had been collected on the same | 
In August the actual 
cost was 5.58 cents, and the possible cost, 2.93. 
The actual net return per pound to patrons for 
the year varied from 14.24 cents to 23.91 cents. 
The possible return would have been 15.92 to 
27.90. In September the actual return was 19.18 
cents per pound; the possible return would 
The actual average receipts 
per pound for the fourteen months’ business 
The possible receipts, with 
more 
This 

the 


routes, was 3,63 cents. 


have been 22.49. 
was 19.60 cents. 
the reduced expense 
patrons would have been 22.86 cents. 

proves very forcibly the assertion that 


occasioned by 


measure of success of a creamery depends very | 
largely on the farmers themselves and on the 
the 
send their cream to the 


number of patrons. In the above case 


farmers who did not 


| co-operation. 


FOOD ADULTERATIONS. 


In a recent bulletin 


for some means for the suppression of 


present sophistication of spices and condiments 


seems urgent.” 
The report says that pure spice 


always be obtained by those who desire them 
long as 


and are willing to pay their value. As 


the public demand a cheap article the dealers 


In an appendix the iaws of a number 


states are given. The following, from 
session of the Massachusetts legislature: 
person shall mix, color, 


article of food, drink or medicine, or any arti- 
cle which enters into the composition of food, 
drink, or medicine, with any other ingredient or 


material, whether injurious to health 


1] 


for the purpose of gain or profit, or sell, or 


offer the same for sale,” etc. 


The Canadians have a skim milk law which, 


like the Massachusetts’ law, compels 


“skimmed” to be affixed to cans and measures. 
3ut it goes a step further, and thereby prevents 

sharp practices to which some Boston milkmen 

sueh | 
4 A 


resort: “But any person supplying 


skimmed milk, wnless such q 


entitled to plead the provisions of this section 
any | 


in extenuation of, 


violation of this act.”’ 


It is not what the farmer makes but | 


on | 


do | 


| to a question by Hoard’s Dairyman, gives the 
| following rules for preventing the disease, and | 


| Framingham : 


before calving, usually four to six weeks, I | 
begin to feed old process oil meal, increasing | 


Above where the stones were laid | 








PROFIT OF HENS. 


I have kept an accurate record of forty hens 


for one year, ending Nov. 1, 1887, as follows :— 


381 dozen of eggs sold for. . . » $75.36 
Hens and chickens sold. .... 5.18 
Increase of flock 15, at 40 cts each, 600 


Amount 
Cost of all supplies. ....+++e-+ 35.14 
Profit $51.40 


Profit per hens. « .'. $1,284 


The eggs sold on an average within a fraction | 


of 20 cts. per dozen. 
No account has been made 
amount of eggs and chickens used in the family, 


of the liberal 


nor of-six or seven barrels of fertilizer used. 
I offset this for the care they received. 
L. JAQUITH. 


4 


Windsor County, Vt. 





MILK FEVER. 


It is seldom that a poor dairy cow, we mean | 
one that is a poor milker as well as thin in | 


flesh, has the cisease known as milk fever. 
Great milkers, in high flesh at time of calvy- 
ing, are ‘the ones to succumb to this speedliy 


fatal complaint. Mr. E. F. Bowditch, in reply 


which are strictly carried out on his farm at 


“As soon as a cow is 


the quantity from a pint per day, gradually, 
till I get up to two quarts per day and continue 
that amount till the calf is dropped. 

‘‘As soon as the calf is born, give in a quart 


of warm water, with the addition of a table- | 
spoonful of ground ginger or a teaspoonful of | 
| cayenne pepper, a dose of salts, varying the 
quantity from a pound, fora smail two-year- | 


old, to nearly two pounds, for a full sized cow 
(twelve hundred pounds). If this does not 


boards. | °Perate in fifteen or sixteen hours, give another 


This enables us to fill the cemented part of the | ; : . . 
| or one and one-half pints of raw linseed oil. 


| Keep the cow short of food and water till her 
| bag and general condition are right, and then 


dose of one pound of salts, prepared as before, 


increase her feed gradually to the usual rations. 
While on starvation diet the bowels must be 
kept loose by linseed gruel, or something of 
that nature.” 





HORTICULTURAL. 


The ant is thought to be an enemy of many 
injurious insects, particularly plant lice, which 
are so often destructive to the foliage of apple 


| trees. 


Every garden should be thoroughly hoed and 
raked late in the season, even if they have been 
well cared for through the summer. Young 
weeds that start late will live through the 
winter, but a late hoeing will destroy.—W. H. 
Manning. 

There are 14,000 acres of vineyards along the 
Hudson river vailey, and the average yield is 
four tons to the acre. At three cents per pound 
this means $240 per acre to the grower. Some 
grow larger crops than this average and realize 
$300 per acre in sales. 


D. M. Dunning thinks that if the Wilson 
strawberry were sent out again as a new 
variety, under the care and culture that new 
varieties are now receiving, it would take the 
strawberry world by storm and create a tre- 
mendous excitement. 

The garden needs more manure. This fact 
should always be kept in mind, and every bit 
of waste that is likely to have any value, me- 
chanical or otherwise, as manure, should be 
added to the heap. It is wonderful what a lot 
of manure may be got together by those who 
keep this always before them. 

If the stems of fruit trees are wrapped with 
old newspapers mice and rabbits wi!! not gnaw 
the bark. Another and more permanent safe- 


from the United States | 
| 


3 can almost 


of 
Michi- 
gan, partly meets a point attempted at the last 
“No 


stain, or powder, any 


or not, 


the word 


. + 
uality of milk has 


$86.54 | 


dry | 


and add enough carbolic acid to it to give it a 
strong odor and paint this on the trees for three 
| feet above the ground. This will also exclude 
; the borers, whose eggs will be killed by it. 
Allen Putnam, son-in-law of Enoch B artlett, 
from whom the Bartlett pear takes its name, 
writes tothe Boston Transcript that in 1829 
Mr. Bartlett acquired a house and grounds, on 
which were a number of imported fruit trees. 
These soon began to bear, and two produced 
| pears of an unknown variety; yet of extraord 
nary size, beauty and promise, which were 
the Bartlett. The t 
|} limbs of the larger tree had died, or were dying, 
early in the sixties. 


l- 


afterwards known as 
Believing that the root 
| and trunk, with the old lim! red 

| aD K, ithe oid limbs removed, were 
vital enough to put forth and sustain a 
| top. 


new 
The old one was cut oat and the fruit re- 
cently exhibited at the Pomological exhibition 
was grown upon the new top. The old 
the other tree was fruitful up to 1880.” 


top of 


Speaking of the fruit at the recent exhibition 


of the American Pomological in 


Boston, Susan Power says in Vick’s Maca:ine 


society 


| that there is no use pronouncing fruit growing 
| a failure when such fruit is the phenomenon 
| and rarity itis. When it becomes plenty and 
iF , 

| cheap people will buy fruit to an extent un- 
dreamed of at present. ‘As things are, 
the staple it 
| Cultivate, put on high culture. 
| and the profit will come. 1 


fruit is 
the extravagance of 
| Ought to be. 


food, not 


see heaps of it 
going to decay on fruit stands, for people can- 
not affurd to buy at its rates. Three good pears 
for ten cents is equal to paying five dollars a 
bushel, or like paying twenty-five cents apiece 
for potaioes. One cent for a good ordinary 
apple or pear on the fruit stand is all that the 
public can afford to pay, and things should be 
should reap fair 


setween those who pile uD 


so managed that the grower 
profit at this rate. 
| prices, wishing to make all there is, and those 
who cut rates down toa fraction of a cent, fruit 
growing and growers suffer. It ought to be in 
the power of the million fruit growers to com- 
bine and regui!ate 


the and 


authors are more in the power of the public 


market. Farmers 
they serve than they ought to be, or would be 


if they had one grain of business capacity.” 
SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Heat is a great purifier as well as sweetener of 
food and drink 


As the winter is the time when a large quan- 


uty of ashes are made, some place should 
them dry until spring. 


provided for keeping 
The 


satisfied 


“ee : as - nh ¢ Sanh 
Wisconsin ¢ Speriment station Is well 


that dehorning bulls and steers is a 


valuable operation ana productive of much 


good. 
A ¢ 


or both may be fed 


present prices of grain and oatmeal, 


ne 


In connection with straw. 


the latter giving bulk and all the nutriment ot 
which it is capable. 

Nature is liberal in he: and 
paid to her methods, but no 
farmer ought toexpect that she will successfully 
perform her work if he act in direct violation 
of her methods. 


ways means if 


due regard be 


| 
There are cows on record, aiaong the dairy 
| herd books, which never paid for their feed in 

| milk and butter. Hence, these are “scrubs” 
| and not entitled to the credit given to them and 

| their progeny as “therd 
| Stewart. 


book stock.”—Henry 

The Rural New Yorker advises using seeds 
grown of poor soil, claiming that the quality 
| will be better though the quantity be less. On 
| theyother hand planting seeds raised on a poor 
soil ina richer one 
quantity of the crop. 


will tend to improve the 


A correspondent of the V. ¥. Tribune has 
studied potato culture in New 
for 
per 
season. But he must 
previous crops, what fertilizer he 
He 
planting, 
seasons be might lose by it. 


Jersey till he is 
of 400 


average 


ready to contract growing crops 


bushels or more acre in any 


few 
and 
to take 
though 


of a 


wants, 


have control 


| his choice in seed planted. 
early 


preters 


his chances on some 


far in the rear of 
many better combined but less fair and deserv- 
| ing minds. We need 
thorough training in co-operation, more inde- 
pendence in nominating and voting for the pro- 


Farmers now stand too 


stricter drilling, mure 


and 
the higher rights of toiling manhood and wo- 
Let us 
co-operate to secure 


tection of farming and industrial interests 


manhood ever righteously 
the 


California Patron. 


agitate, 
| educate and rights of 
the solid farmers.- 
hands of the 
lowly and uneducated, but in the hands of a 
cuitured and refined class. fast 
in dignity and We have 
| lived to see the day when thereis more learn- 
ing in agriculture than any of the so-called 
We have lived to 
no persuasion to have 
| men follow these pursuits and make them see 
their beauty and their charms.—JV. IV. 


Agriculture is no longer in the 
Agriculture is 


rising importance. 


learned professions. 
day when it required 


see a 


Greer, 
| Master Sacramento grange. 
What do 
condition of claim 
| that it is sufficiently prosperous, others that it 
It 
| would problem, if 
| we knew, for instance, the amount of mort- 
gages on farm property ten years ago, and now, 
as well as the average selling price of agricul- 
tural lands io all the Vermont 
period of say twenty years.—Rural Vermonter. 
That is what has been repeatedly urged in this 
| paper. There are complete statistics the 
| profits of manufacturing, railroad and other 
enterprises, but agriculture, the most important 
ot all is too largely guess work. 


we actually know about the true 


Vermont farming? some 
is dwindling, or at least uot progressing. 


help mightily to solve the 


towns, over a 


ol 


education it isthe farmer. He should know 

something of everything. In his calling and 
contact with the world there arises many a 

problem which requires skill and tact to solve. 
| He should be somewhat of a botanist, so 
| that when he passes through his fields he may 
distinguish his frieuds from his enemies. He 
should know something of chemistry that 
he may know the kind of crops or trees adapted 
to various soils. He should have a smattering of 
veteririnary science that he may relieve the dis- 
tress of his animals and provide for their comfort. 
He should understand physiology and hy- 
giene that he may know what the human frame 


| 
| If there is any one person that needs a liberal 
| 
| 


| will endure and minister a preventative as well as 


cure. In fact a progressive farmer should be a 
man of great resources.— Daniel Flint, Lectur 
California State grange. 





Wakner’s Log Cabin Remedies—old-fash- 
ioned, simple compounds, used iz the days of 
our hardy forefathers, are ‘old timers,” but 
“old reliable.” They comprise a “Sarsapa- 
rilla,” “Hops and Buchu Kemedy,” “Cough 
and Consumption Remedy,” “Scalpine, for the 
Hair,” ‘‘Extract,” for External and Internal 
Use, “‘Plasters,” “Rose Cream,” for Catarrb, 
and “Liver Pills.” They are put up by H. 
H. Warner & Co., proprietors of Warner’s Safe 
Remedies, and promise to equal the standard 
value of those great preparations. All drug- 





gists keep them. 
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MRS.A. E. WHITAKER, 


It is hardly worth while to try and keep 
pace with the changing fashions in house 
turnisbings and decoration. No sooner do 
we get a home comfortably and prettily 
furnished than we find it decidedly inar- 
tistic according to the popular ideas of 
taste in such matters and we feel com- 
pelled to re-model and re-arrange. There 
are houses which remain furnished in the 
style of thirty or forty years ago, in which 
space of time has only dimmed the new- 
ness of the furniture, but has not marred 
its beauty or disabled its usefulness. 
These homes have survived the various 
changes in decorating and furnishing, and 
the later esthetic craze, and are entirely 
appropriate to their middle-aged occu- 
pants who have lived so quietly as to have 
preserved the harmony of their surround- 
ings undisturbed by the addition of new 
elements. Now as a reaction from the 
surplus of decoration so general in the 
modern home, we are told that old-fash- 
ioned rooms are becoming popular and 
that haircloth chairs and sofas, cut glass 
chandeliers with glittering pendants, heavy 
curtains looped back over lace, and cer- 
tain other adjuncts of the ‘‘best parlor” of 
years ago are desirable and to be preferred 
to the millinery bedecked rooms of late 
favor. Having exhausted the supply ot 
genuine antique furniture of the early 


portion of the century we are now to dis- | 


cover rare beauty in the ‘‘old things” of a 
later period. ‘l’o be always unsettled and 
unsatisfied is our natural inheritance and it 
even extends into every detail of home 
life. 





GIFTS FROM LITTLE GIVEBS. 
Now that the festivities of Thanksgiv 


ing are only a memory, the coming holi- | 
tw] 


days and the gifts and entertainments ap- 
propriate to them will engross the atten- 
tion of young and old. The great charm 
of the holiday customs lies in the spirit 


which leaves no age without a part and | 


in the arrangements. Busy 
fingers are now preparing gifts and 
many a worker is perplexed in deciding 
what to make. This is especially the 
case with the little girls who are not yet 
skilled in painting, elaborate needlework 
or intricate patterns of knitting or cro- 
cheting. Their time is limited, the hours 
between the daily close of school and bed- 
time seeming remarkably short when so 
much isto be done. For the benefit of 
these little workers we give descriptions 
of useful and pretty gifts which can be 
made with little if any assistance from old 
hands. 


interest 


A SAND BAG. 


sides. Cuta piece nine inches long and three 
wide, and double it together until it is half an 
inch wide. Whip the edges together with the 
yarn. Cut another piece and finish the same. 
Fasten these pieces on the top for handles. 
Line the inside smoothly with cambric or silesia 
to match the color of the Germantown. 


TWO PICTURE BOOKS. 


Make one by cutting a half dozen pieces of 
tinted card board the size and shape of an 
ordinary picture book. Cover both sides with 
pictures cut from illustrated papers, floral 
guides, advertisements and the various sources 
from which a large number are easily gath- 
ered. A few bright scrap-pictures and s pretty 
Christmas card will make it much prettier. 
Punch a hole in the top of each sheet and tie 
loosely together with a bright ribbon. 

The other book is made indestructible by 
using cambric for leaves. Buy a couple of 
yards of white or light blue lining cambric, 
fold and cut into leaves, fastening them securely 
through the fold at the back. Paste the pic- 
tures smoothly upon each page and iron witha 
warm iron when all are covered. A cover of 
pasteboard may be added if liked but is liable 
to be broken by the rough handling of the 
little ones for whom such a book is intended. 


A KNIT WASH CLOTH. 


Use No. 12 knitting cotton and two coarse 
steel needles. Cast on about 70or 80 stitches 
and knit about one inch then knit twice across 
with red or blue cotton, then two rows of white, 
six of red, twoof white and two of red. Now 
knit as long a piece as liked and repeat the 
border and bind off. 








CROCHET WORK. 
LADY’S SHOULDER CAPE. 
Make a chain of 87 stitches. 


lst row.—l treble on each stitch of chain. 
| To work treble crochet, put yarn around 





needle, insert into a stitch, then bring yarn 
| through two loops, and again through remain- 
ing two loops; tc stands for treble crochet. 
2d row.—*1 tc in each of the first 3 tc, 5 te in 
the 4th, 1 tc in each of next 3, 2ch, miss 1,* re- 
| peat from * to * 10 times, the last point ending 
| with 3 tc; turn. This row divides the cape into 
| 1l points, separated from each other by 2 ch, 
the latter being omitted at end of each row. 
Always work in the part of stitch farthest from 
| you. 
3d row.—*Miss 1 te, 1 tc in each of the next 3, 
tc 4 in the next, 1 te in each of next 4, miss 1, 
| 2 ch, * repeat from * to *. 
4th row.—Miss 1, 4 tc (as before), 5 tc in the 
next, 4tc, miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
5th row.—Miss 1, 5 tc, 3 tc in next, 5 tc, miss 
1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
6th row.—Miss 1, 5 tc, 5 tc in next, 5 te, miss 
1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
7th row.—Miss 1, 6 te, 3 te in next, 6 tc, miss 
1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
Sth row.—Miss 1, 6 tc, 5 te in next, 6 tc, miss 
1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
9th row.—Miss 1, 7 tc, 3 tc in next, 7 tc, miss 
1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
10th row.—Miss 1, 7 tc,5 te in next, 7 te, 
miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
1lth row.—Miss 1,8 tc, 3 tc in next, 8 tc, miss 
1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
12th row.—Miss 1,8 tc,5 te in next, 8 te, 
miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
13th row.—Miss 1,9 tc, 3 te in next, 9 te, 
miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 


| 
i 





one quart flour, one cup ice water, one half 
teaspoonful salt. Chop the flour and short- 
ning together, and mix with knife. Knead it 
as little as possible. Mrs. W. H. P. 


Brown Breapv.—The following recipe has 
been in use weekly in a certain home for thirty 
years, and is highly prized: One cup Indian 
meal, one cup flour, two cups Graham flour, 
one-half cup molasses, two and a half cups 
sour milk, one teaspoonful salt, and the same 
of soda. Bake an hour and a half. L. W. 





MAGGIE HAMILTON’S DIARY, XIX. 

Nov. 3.—Late as it is 1 must record this day’s 
doings. I have kept calm outwardly, but my 
mind has been in a tumult most of the time. 
Mrs. Ames has just told me the dinner was 
nicely cooked and well served. This consoles 
me for all my anxiety. Kate waited at table, 
I asked it as a great kindness—couldn’t trust 
myself to enter the dining-room at that time. 
Mr. Rollins and Miss Betsy arrived sooner than 
expected—on the morning train. A nightjour- 
ney was considered best for a person so oxcit- 
able as Miss Betsy. They had taken breuk- 
fast. ‘Thoughtful in them, fortunate for us,” 
said Mrs. Ames when she came to the kitchen 
to tell of their arrival. Certainly fortunate for 
me; I couldn’t possibly have prepared break- 
fast for them, so confused was I to hear they 
were actually in the house. Miss Betsy must 
rest a few days before the operation is per- 
formed. Mr. Rollins rode with the doctor when 
visiting his patients till dinner time. I haven't 
seen him—don’t think he knows I am brre. 
My last letter could not have reached home Le- 
fore he left. He took the five o’clock train for 
Eastbury—will remain there till after Thanks- 
giving—hopes to be in Thrifton next week some 
day and will call to see how Miss Betsy is, 
Mrs. Ames says. Miss Betsy’s sleeping-room 
is next mine. Kate has a cot there—will at- 
tend upon her. She seems delighted to see me. 

Nov. 6.—Have taken cold. Wasn’t able to 
go out yesterday as I had planned to buy me a 
winter hat. I am better today, but my hat is 
too light to wear with my plaid dress, so shan’t 
gotochurch. Mrs. Ames has requested me to 
have an eye to Miss Betsy while Kate goes. 
Letter from Bessie last night. Have just read 
it aloud. Miss Betsy is so pleased I’ve let her 
take it. She turns it over andover and kisses 
it repeatedly. Bessie is dressmaking with Miss 
Jones. Jennie has begun to attend the Normal 
school. Ruth will stay at home through the 
winter and help mother. All are well and glad 
Sarah and I have such good places. Father 
has had part of the new barn altered to a work- 
shop. Creighton’s cornsheller was so success- 
ful he and Will and father, after the crops are 
settled, will go to work on something as greata 
secret as the cornsheller was. Tommy will be 
kept at school ‘“‘steady” another year. Mrs. 
Allen—a sad, discouraged woman, so poor that 
the neighbors take turns in supplying her pro- 
visions—has heard nothing from Daisy. Her- 
bert and Clarence, indolent as ever, spend most 
of their time at Dane’s grocery. 

I ought to be thankful that our parents have 
taught my brothers and sisters and myself to 
be useful. Perhaps I shall never be a strong 
character. But I can be useful—it seems to me 
that Mr. Rollins would consider that being true 
to the best 1 know. I should like to ask him 
about it. Perhaps he’ll be at aunt Sue’s next 
summer. Hope I can take a vacation then. 
If so, I'll go home, see him, perhaps, and ask 
him. I can’t expect him to speak to me, a 


kitchen-girl, when he comes here. I’ll be pa- 
tient and wait till next summer: 





| tures, &c., 


Catarrh 


May affect any portion of the body where the 
mucous membrane is found. But catarrh of 
the head is by far the most common, and the 
most liable to be neglected. It cannot be 
cured by local applications. Being a consti- 
tutional disease it requires 
Ringing a constitutional remedy like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
Noises working through the blood, 
eradicates the impurity which causes and pro- 
motes the catarrh, and soon effects a perma- 
nent cure. At the same time Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla builds up the whole system, and makes 
one feel renewed in strength 
and health. If you suffer Impure 





from catarrh, be sure to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Biood 

“‘T used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh, and 
received great relief and benefitfrom it. The 
catarrh was very disagreeable, especially in 
the winter, causing constant discharge from 


my nose, ringing noises 
Hood’s in my ears, and pains in 
. the back of my head. 
Sarsaparilla The effort to clear my 
head in the morning by hawking and spitting 
was painful. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me 
relief immediately, while in time I was en- 
tirely curcd. I am never without the medi- 
cine in my house as I think it 
is worth its weight in gold.” Cures 
Mrs. G. B. Gres, 1029 Eighth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Catarrh 
“‘T was troubled with that annoying disease, 
masal catarrh, and never found relief till 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” J. L. Rourt, 
Marksburg, Ky. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six forg5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
a 


S$ Poultry Food. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
Canned Meat for Poultry! 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
gee fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed. 

ili keep an unlimited time until opened. Con- 
veniently put up in 8-lb. cans. Especially adapted 
for chickens and moulting fowl. 

Being ground fine, it can be readily mixed with 
the soft food, and fed so as to give each fowl an 
equal share. Price, 30c. per can; $3 00 per dozen. 

Address, 
HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO. 
20 North St., Boston, Mass. 


Will Cure Constipation. 
Price 25 cts. per bottle, For sale by all 
Druggists. Kuby Pill Co., Eliot, Me. 





* [5 Your Name on a Beautiful Album in gold, and 120 Sam- 
&—™ plesof Fringed, Bevel, Hidden Name, Imported Knife Pic- 
10 cents, TUTTLE BROS., North Haven, Conn. 
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LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


OCCUPYING THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT in the U. 8. 


Devoted to their line of business, off -r to the HOUSEKEEPERS OF AMERICA the largest 


best celected stock ever shown of 


and 


PARLOR SUITS FROM $35 TO $500, 
CHAMBER SETS FROM $15 TO $300, 
ODD PIECES PARLOR FURNITURE, ETC., EYC., 


in the most bewi!dering variety. 


All goods are sold for either CASH OR ON INSTALMENTS 
ON THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS, AND DELIVERED FREE in any city or 
where there is a railroad freight station in VT., N. H : 


[own 


» MASS, R.I., or CONN, 


They continue their LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, which are as follows 
Customers living in the States of Mass., R. 1, or Conn., who buy 
$50 worth of goods, are allowed fare to Boston for one person. 
Customers who live in the above States, who buy $!00 worth of 
goods, are allowed fares both ways for one person. 


DININC-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


of all kinds, Hitchen and Hall Furniturc, Desks, Sideboards, Mirrors, Clocks, Cab- 
inets, Easels, Bookcases and Racks, etc.. also a large line of SOFA BF DS, BED LOUNGES 
COMMON LOUNGES, and all kinds of uphols ered goods at prices that DEFY COMPETITION 


CARPETS. | 


Ingrain Carpets . . . 5e. to 50c. | 
All-Wool Carpets ° ‘ 60c. to $1.00 | 
Tapestry Carpets - 50c. to 1.25 
Velvet Carpets. - $1.10 to $2.00 
Oil Cloths . ° ° e - 20c. to $1.2! 
Body Brussels Carpets . 95c. to $1.75 

STRAW MATTING, way below cost, to close out. 

Also, RUGS, MATS, ART SQUARES, CRUMB 
CLOTHS, NAPIER AND COCOA MATTING, | 
SHEEPSKIN MATS, CARPET SWEEPERS, Etc., | 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


Parlor Stoves at All Prices and in 


|} Or no sale, 
lar makes, and can give satisfaction every time 


A SINGLE OVEN RANGE, all w: l 


ire anc 


STOVES AND RANGES. 


complete, only 


$14.00. 


A DOUBLE OVEN RANGE, al! ware 


$20.00. 


complete, only 


All 
Styles. 

The Ranges above quoted we will guarantee bakers 

In addition we carry most of the popu- 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


CROCKERY AND LAMPS. 


English Decorated Tea Sets 
English Decorated Dinner Sets.------, 
English Decorated Toilet Sets 


9.50 up. 
2.00 up. 


Decorated Base Stand Lamps 
Solid Brass Stand Lamps 
Hanging Lamps, from 


Largest and Best Assortment in the City. 
CALIEm AND BE CONVINCED. 


ee a a ee oo 


Get some clean fine sand; dry it thoroughly | 
inapanintheoven. Make a bag about eight 
inches square of flannel, fill it with the dry | 


14th row.—Miss 1,9 te,5 te in next, 9 te, 
miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 


15th row.—Miss 1, 10 te,3 tc in next, 10 te, 





_827 WASHINGTON ST., COR. COMMON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fancy Work Departmert, 
Edited by EvA M. NILES, the 


Noy. 23.—Such strange things have been |¢€ 
happening. Anxiety, then perplexity and trou- | 
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Humorous C column, 


Edited by S. W. Foss, the well- 











sand, sew up the opening carefully and cover 
the bag with cotton or linen. This cover will 
prevent the sand from sifting out. 
may be made of strong cotton and the outside 
cover of flannel if preferred. The sand bag 
may be heated by placing it in the oven and 
will hold the heat a long time. One is prefera- 


ble to a hot water bottle or a brick and two or | 
three of various sizes are handy to have ready | 


for use. 
A HAIR PIN HAT. 

Crochet in single crochet a piece large 
enough to cover the top of around spice box 
widening just enough to keep it flat; then cro- 
chet without widening until it is deep enough 
to cover the sides of the box. Now widen out 
a piece about an inch wide for the brim of the 
hat. Tie round a band of ribbon. Fill the 
box with curled hair before putting on the 
cover. The box can be cut down or the lid 
used if a low crown is liked. Another similar 
hair pin holder is made by using a ribbon bolt 
which can be procured at any milliner’s; Select 
one from which No. 7 or 9 ribbon has been re- 
moved, break out one end of it and fill it with 
curled hair. Crochet a cover making the brim 
wide or narrow to suit the taste. Hang up by 
the loops of the bow cn the band. 

BUTTON BAGS. 


Use the linen towelling used for sil- 
ver and glass ware and which is plaided 
by blue or red. Cut the bags about 
four and a half inches long and four 
wide. Make a hem an inch deep at the 
top through which a draw string is run. 
Work a mottoor simple design with 
crewel or silk, or ornament each square 
with a few ornamental stitches. 


A HOP PILLOW. 


Make a case of cotton, not too coarse, 
about twelve inches long and ten wide. 
Fill it withfresh hops and sew up 
tightly. A thin cover of cheap silk, 
pretty satine or muslin may be added. 
The pillow will be found excellent to 
induce sleep. 

KNIITED QGHEST PROTECTOR. 


Use two fine bone needles and white Lady 
Grey wool. Begin at the lower edge with forty 
two stitches. Knit back and forth in plain 
garter stitch. In the eighth and every follow- 
ing fourth row to the fifty-second row inclusive 
widen on both sides of the middle twelve 
stitches. 
finished work the two shoulder pieces on the 
twenty-seven stitches nearest the ead, binding 
off the middle stitches. Work sixty-six rows 
for each, but during the first eight rows narrow 
at the neck end by knitting two stitches to- 
gether in every second row. Bind off the 
stitches on the left side, but on the right cast on 
thirty-five new stitches at the neck end for the 
front part. Work the front the same size and 
shape as the back which will require narrowing 
instead of widening. Crochet a narrow scallop 
all round beginning at the left shoulder. Sew 
two buttons at the bottom of the front and 
elastic braid about eight inches long with a 
button hole in it to the lower corners of the 
back and button it onto the front. Fasten left 
shoulder with buttons and loops. 


AN INEXPENSIVE BOOK SATCHEL. 


Take a fine coffee sack or burlap and cut 
from it a piece the required width and about 
three-quarters of a yard long. Work a pretty 
border in cross stitch with brown olive German- 
town about an inch and a half from the edge so 
that when doubled it witl be all round both 


The bag | 


| miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
16th row.—Miss 1, 10 tc, 5 te in next, 10 te, 

miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th rows.—Miss 1, 11 
te, 3 tc in next, 11 tc, miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
2ist row.—-Miss 1, 11 tc,5 tc in next, 11 te, 

miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across 


| next, 12 tc, miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. 
| 25th row.—Miss 1, 12 te, 5 tc in next, 12 te, 
miss 1, 2 ch, repeat across. This finishes body 
| of cape. 

lst row.—3 ch, miss 4,4 tc between 4th and 
5th, 2 te in same place (for shell), miss 4 tc, 2 
tec between 4th and 5th, 2 ch, 2 tc in same 
place, repeat. On reaching one of the short 
chains between the points, work a single cro- 
chet under it and go on as before. 

2d row.—Like first, making shell on shell and 
single on single between points. 

3d row.—Like 2d, except that in center of 
each point you increase by making the shell 
there consist of 3 trebles, 2 chain, 3 trebles; do 
4th and 5th rows like this one. 

6th row.—Under each 2 ch, make 1 single 
crochet, 5 te, 1 se. 

Work same scallops on fronts. 

Do three rows of border round neck fora 





When one hundred and two rows are | 


collar. 


BABY’S CAPE. 


Through the kindness of the publishers of 
Babyhood, the illustration is given of this little 
cape, which is made like the one described 
above, making a less number of points. 

It may be made of single zephyr if a thick 
cape is needed, or of split zephyr if a thinner 
one is desired. Four yards of one-half inch 
satin ribbon will be required for running in the 
open spaces and one and one-half yards of 
wider ribbon for the neck. Cream white wool 
and ribbon to match is pretty for this cape. 
Crochet a chain about twelve inches long for 
the neck, and start the points as described in 
the lady’s cape. Make it from fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches long. 











CONTRIBUTOR’S COOKING. 


Cream Pre.—Three eggs, one cup sugar, 
one heaping cup flour, one-half cup cold water, 
a heaping teaspoon baking powder. Beat the 
yolks and sugar together, then add water, flour, 
and last the whites of eggs. 

CrEAM FOR FILLING.—Three cups milk, 
three eggs, one spoonful fiour, one cup sugar; 
flavor with lemon. 

Brown BREAD.—Two cups corn meal, one 
cup flour or rye meal, one-half cnp molasses, 
one cup sour milk, one heaping teaspoonful 
soda. Scald the meal and molasses, and mix 
very soft. Steam four hours. 


Prz Crust.—One cup lard, one cup butter, 
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ble. Butoh! something very pleasant next 
yet so puzzling 1 don’t know whether to sing or 
cry half the time. The operation was success- 
ful. Miss Betsy bore it well, but was very un- 
easy a good many days, and in my room a | 
great deal. Then this diary was lost. After 
that something worse took place, and—some- 


22d, 23d and 24th rows.—Miss 1, 12 tc, 3 te in | thing joyful, so joyful I can hardly believe it, 


| yet so fearful am I when thinking about it I | 


almost wish I had not known it. But I must 
think and decide—have asked grandmother and | 
written mother. Grandmother is very glad for 
me, says I need not be fearful; if mother 
writes me the same I ought to be very happy. 
I can’t be yet, though it is pleasant to remem- 
ber. This is the way it came: On Saturday I 
went to the Boston store, bought a winter hat, 
paid for it, was leaving, when a salesman called 
out cross!y that I had what did not belong to 
me. Glancing at my package I saw with ita 
piece of trimming. He said it was nut an ac- 
cident nor my first theft, and I hadn’t paid for 
the flower in the hat I had on. Distressed and 
mortified I remembered instantly I had never 
paid the twenty-five cents he said last summer 
{ might pay anytime. Never was I so ashamed 
—paid it immediately. Declaring I had taken 
goods beside the trimming he said it was a 
case for the police. The proprietor asked 
where I lived. He should despatch an 
officer there with a search warrant. 


Dizzy and nearly blind I passed to the 
door, stumbling as I went, nearly fall- 
ing against a gentleman. “Why, Mag- 
gie! What does this mean?” said a 
familiar voice—Mr. Rollins’s. I soon 
told him. He spoke ina low tone to 
the proprietor. Then handed me this 
diary! Said Miss Betsy gave him it 
when he called—said he wished to speak 
with me, would walk home with me. 
Then he told me I must forgive him 
for reading the diary—and a great 
deal more he told me that was very 
pleasant to hear, but, oh! too good for 

me—I can’t even trust myself to write 
it here. At last he said he expected to 
buy Mrs. Allen’s farm — was intending to 
call that same evening at Doctor Ames— 
inquire for me, tell me all he had just said, and | 
ask me to prove that I am true to the best I 
know by promising to go there on my eighteenth 
birthday and as a farmer’s wife—his wife— 
help him become a strong character. I beggeu 
him not to call. He didn’t—will wait a week 
for my answer. I long to get mother’s letter. | 
She will tell me what my answer ought to be 
ANNE GARDNER HALE. 








A correspondent of the Woman's Journal | 
says ‘‘An apprentice at an ordinary dressmak- | 
ing establishment in England has to pay a pre. | 
mium varying from seventy-five to one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. The first year she 
works for nothing, making pockets and pipings; | 
the second, she gets $1.25 a week and her food; | 
the third, from $2.00 to 2 50, and after that she | 
makes her own terms. She has to work from | 
9a.M. to 7 P.M., except Saturdays, when 
dressmakers are obliged by law to close thei: 
establishments at 2 p. m., and not keep any one | 


working after 4p. m.” 





Mrs. A. M. Longshore Potts, M.D., main- 
tained in the lecture which she gave in Boston 
that the American girls suffer because of not 
taking sufficient and proper exercise, but that 
they are healthier than their English sisters | 
because they are better educated in physiology | 


| erand Plier. 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, | 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 

i Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SENCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


NIVERSITY ORCANS,— 
They Lead the World.—@85 to 8500, 


‘ U Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen. 
f Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couple 
# Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YouR $35 
mii} OWN HOME BEFORE YOU BUY. ' ESTABLISHED 
713% 1 MARCHAL & SMITH, 
— _ 285 Lact 1st Street, New York 


Youcan now grasp a fortune. A new guide torapid 

wealth, with 246 fine engravings, sect Free to avy 

person. Thisis a chance of a lifetime, so write at once 
a tal 


o J.Lynn & Co.,769 Broadway, New Yor*- 














LAS ES are offered plain needlework at their 
own homes (town or country) by a wholesale 
house. Profitable, genuine. Good pay can be made. 
Everything furnished. Particulars free. Address 
Artistic Needlework Co., 135 8th St., New York 
City. 








32 Secrets, including one to develop any part of 
the body, 12c. LEw H. ANDERS )N, Chicago, III. 


known contributor to all leading 
American Humorous Publica’ns. 


150,000 every week 


leading American authority on 
Fancy Needle Work Designs. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in its forty-seventh year, and is unquestionably the Largest, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 


Famil 
i N AMERICA, 


CIRC 


& WEEK 


—FOR-- 


LATION 


> Free for Every 
Club of Four New ~ 


POPULAR 


10 CENTS 4™eercan 


WEERLY. 


understand our,offer. The regular subscription price of THE YANKEE BL 
everywhere it will be sent ON TRIAL during the continuance of this offe 
THE YANKEE BLADE can be procured through any newsdealer 


& subser iption 


Story Paper in America. The publishers of THE YANKEE BLADE are aiming for THE LARGEST 
With this object in view they makea special offer to new subscribers Send a 


trial subscription, and be 
prepared to know what pa- 
per to order for the coming 
year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks 
for 10 cents: 13 weeks for 
25 cents; six mouths for 50 
cents; one year, $1; two 
ears, $1.75. A SUBSCRIP- 
TION FREE for EVERY 
CLUB OF FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. Don’t mis- 
ADE is $2, but to introduce our paper 
r for the special prices named above. 
Remittances should be made 


7) 
y 
~ 


at 5 cents a copy. 


in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Registered Leiter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills, Stamps 
taken (one cent preferred) when more con- 


venient. All Postmasters are required to 
register letters when requested. 
POTTER & POTTER, Pubs, 

43 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Household Department 
Edited by TREBOR OHL. Con 
taining only authorized repo 

of the Boston Cooking School, 


Faacinating Stories 
f Adventure and Travel fo’ 
Men. Stories of Love and th 
‘amily Fireside for the Ladic- 


Address, 





Sheridan's 


Condition 


Powder 


is absolutely 

ounce is wort 
strictly a medicine to be given with 
on earth will make hens lay like it. 
en cholera and all diseases of hens. 
—— in gold. 

Sol 

stamps. 
$1.20. 


PR, I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostor 


food. 


ure and highly concentrated. 


ther kind. 
a pound of any othe Nothing 


It cures chick- 
Is worth its 
Siustratse — w bn 
everywhere, or sent by ma or cents in 
2 1-4 Ib. air-tight tin cans, $1.00; by mail, 
Six cans by express, prepaid, for $5.00, 


SHERIDAN’s | 


CONDITION | 
POW DHE! . 


Cures 
Chicken 
Cholera, 


LAY 


It is 


Mass. 


a PhO CAPONIZE. By Fanny Field. 
BStampstaken. It. B. Mitche bor 


Price 10c, 


iL. 69 Dear Chicago, 


SHIFU-SILK HANDKERCHIEFS 
: Excee ngh hana- 
‘ some Shifa-Silk 
Ftandkerchietfs 
are made from a 
strong, tibrous, silky- 
paper material, called 
in Japan Shifua. 
Handkerchiefs, sap- 
kins, umbrellas and 
clothing are made 
fromit. It has asoft 
and silky feeling like 
silk. As seen in the 
illustration.our hand- 
kerchiefs are of Va- 
rious Designs, all 
highly colored in 
Red, indigo, 
Grange, Brown, 
ete. They are im- 
= 3 ported by us directly 
from Japan to be 
Given Away by 
the half dozen to all 
who send 60 cents for 
a six months’ trial subscription ($1.10 for a trial year) 
toTHE YANKEE BLADE, the Oldest and 
Best Weekly Family Paper in America. 
(Regular subscription price $2.00.) One Dozen 
Handkerchiets, postpaid, for 40 cents and 5 cents 
to pay for postage and wrapping. Napkins, dif- 
ferent designs, same price. Address POTTER 
& POTTER, 43 Milk street, Boston, Mass. . 
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JUST IMPORTE 











Right 


FREE to 


weekly issues. 





Professor Tyndall, 
Gen. George Crook, 
Archdeacon Farrar, 





The Youth’s Companion 


Will publish an article in 1888, written for the Companion, by the 


Hon, W. E, Gladstone, 


AMONG OTHER EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 





Gen. Lord Wolseley, 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


To any New Subscriber who sends $1.75 for a year’s sub- 
scription at once, mentioning this paper, the Companion will be 
sent FREE from the time the subscription is received, to Jan. 1, 
1888, and for a full year from that date. 


JAN. |, 


a@~ New Subscribers, sent in November, will receive both the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Numbers, besides the 
Those who subscribe in December will be entitled to the Christmas Double Number. 
Sample Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free, if you mention this paper. 


sairess PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. — 
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NEW ENGLAND. FARMER, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1887. 
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Hew England Sarmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY DECEMBER 3. 1887. 








$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


— ss ——— 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper & 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


@. W. NYE, ..... ». NASHUA, N.H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SoUTH ELIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








None of our Massachusetts readers 
should forget the meeting at Springfield 
next week. The list of able speakers, the 
value of the subjects selected, and the ac- 
cessibility of the place should cause a 
large crowd to gather. 





The cold wave of this week puts an end 
to fall plowing, and begins the realities of 
winter, with the opportunities for reading 
and study, as well for the social enjoy- 
ments of grange and farmer’s club. We 
trust it will be a pleasant and beneficial 
season to all our readers. 





The Boston republicans have made the 
re-election of Mayor O’Brien probable by 
refusing to endorse the citizen’s candidate, 
Mr. Nathaniel T. Bradlee, and nominat- 
ing Mr. Thomas N. Hart. With a di- 
vided opposition the present machine-ring 
will doubtless be given another year’s 
lease of official life. 





Senator Blair of New Hampshire is 
writing a book entitled ‘‘The Temperance 
Movement,” which will be published in 
Boston in a few days. Senator Blair is a 
man who has done good and lasting work 
for tho nation, as labor for temperance and 
education will count in the elevation of 
mankind long after petty party bickerings 
are forgotten. 





At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
teachers’ convention in Boston last week, 
Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of the State 


Narmal schoel. at Framingbam, criticized 
country school committee for engaging 
incompetent teachers. She should have 
criticized the people who demand that the 
committee make improper appointments 
and enforce their demands by carrying the 
committee man’s refusal to make an incom- 
petent appointment into local politics and 
defeating him because he acted for the 
true interests of the very people who op- 
posed him. 





Congress meets next Monday for a 
winter crusade in law making. The 
house will doubtless organize promptly 
with Mr. Carlisle as speaker. The senate 
may be more dilatory in organizing, as 
the holding over senators are equally di- 
vided between the democrats and repub- 
licans, and there are two contested cases. 
This session of congress will be unusually 
important, as the business interests of the 
country are suffering for some relief, in 
connection with coinage, tariff, and bank 
ing matters. Upon the wisdom or other- 
wise of the legislation will depend in a 
great measure the result of the next presi- 
dential election. 





Mr. O'Meara, president of the Boston 
press club, speaking at a public dinner, 
Saturday, said truly that the wide scope of 
newspapers today prevents any clear con- 
sideration of them as a whole. ‘We 
might as well,” said he ‘‘consider the 
modern horse. There are horses and 
horses and there are newspapers and news- 
papers.” The heavy, square-built draft 
horse is not as farremoved from the wirey, 
bird-like racer as is the wonderful acme of | 
enterprise, ability and expenditure—the 
metropolitan daily—different from the 
weekly newspaper. The latter in turn pre- 
sents many different phases in the literary, 
scientific, trade, society, religious, agri- 
cultural and local press. It is a matter of 
satisfaction that the real journalistic spirit 
enters so largely into the management of 
the agricultural press, which, notably in 
such cases as the Homestead and the Mir- 
ror and Farmer can hold its own for en- 
terprise and genuine newspaper ability 
with the papers of any other class. As 
agriculture is coming to the front among 
occupations, so is the agricultural press 
taking an honorable position among its 
cotemporaries. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 
RAILROAD RUMORS AND CHANGES. 


The union of the Old Colony and Boston & 
Providence railroad companies, by lease is now 
an assured fact, so far as the stockholders are 
concerned. Some legislation will be needed 
this winter to fully consummate the scheme, 
but that will probably be secured. It is gener- 
ally admitted that this is but the beginning of 
further consolidations. The Hartford Courant 
thinks that the above lease may be the begin- 
ning of events that will bring the New York & 
New England road into new prominence as a de- 
sirable line into Boston, Providence, Norwich, 
Worcester and Hartford for some large system to 





secure control of. Our financial reporters, Messrs. 
Cordley, assert that the Boston & Maine railroad 
is reaching for a New York city and western 
outlet, and within two years at the most will be 
running its own cars into New York city. 
Meanwhile the Vermont Central railroad sys- 
tem has lost 120 miles of valuable property by 
the sale of the Rutland railroad to the Dela- 
ware & Hudson company. This isan age of 
important changes in railroading, and indirectly 
in the growth and development of the country. 


FOREIGN. 


The French radicals find it hard to give up 
the idea that the president should resign when 
a majority of the deputies are opposed to him. 
The American idea of a fixed term of office 
though nominally engrafted in their constitu- 
tion is unpopular and they have brought sucha 
pressure on President Grevy that he has con- 
sented to resign. This precipitates an election 
and an opportunity for much of great interest 
politically as there is no predicting what the 
French temperament may not do. The Bour- 
bons profess to believe that the voice of the 
country is fora monarch and a constitution, 
while Prince Napoleon evidently thinks that he 
is a promising candidate for the presidency. 

German affairs continue to engross very 
much interest on account of the failing health 
of the old emperor and the suffering of his son 
with a cancer of the throat. And now it is 
reported that not only now are the Crown 
prince and his father liable to die soon, but 
that the grandson, the next in order of succes- 
sion, has inherited a malady which takes the 
form of a succession of abscesses in the ears, 
which is sure to end in insanity. 

The Reichstag opened at Berlin Thursday 
and sent messages of sympathy and affection 
to the afflicted royal family. The speech from 
the throne said among ‘other things, Germany 
has no agressive tendencies; she has no wants 
to be satisfied through various wars. An un- 
christian disposition to surprise neighboring 
people is foreign to the German nature and to 
the constitution of the empire. 

The unionists who deserted the liberals and 
acted temporarily with the conservatives at the 
last general elections in order to defeat Glad- 
stone’s home rule scheme, find that the tory 
leaders break without any compunctions the 
pledges given to them and are therefore more 
ready than ever to go back to the liberals. 
Lord Salisbury’s recent illiberal utterances 
have done much to unify the anti-conservatives. 
One critic pronounces it the most unwise of his 
many unwise utterances. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

East Fairfield, Vt: ‘““Your paper has given 
good satisfaction and we prize it in our family 
very much.” 

Jason R. Worcester of Pelham has raised this 
season 1000 barrels of Baldwin apples, most of 
which he has shipped to England. 

The Vernon, Conn. farmers have formed a 
creamery association. $1200 have been sub- 
scribed, and the milk of 150 cows guaranteed: 


Moulton Brothers, of West Randolph, Vt., 
will soon add 100 head of Jersey cattle to their 
dairy. They now make 200 pounds of butter a 
day. 

Tolland, Ct: ‘The new creameries are or- 
dered and the business will start soon. Apples 
and potatoes are scarce; beef cattle and work- 


ing oxen are cheap; hay and corn are plenty ; 
cuws &re in good aemand, 


The Penobscot, Maine, farmers’ club was or- 
ganized some fifteen years ago and has a mem- 
bership of about 300. Through the winter sea- 
son they hold their meetings once in two weeks 
when the weather will permit. 


Charles Spaulding, of Rumney, N.H., ex- 
pects to cut about 1,000,000 feet of lumber this 
season. M.R. Parks will lumber at Gilmanton 
and cut about a million feet. Henry Merrill 
cf Warren expects to cut about the same 
amount. 

The Maine icemen have had the most active 
season on record, and have kept a large fleet of 
schooners busily employed. The Kennebec 
product sold at an average of a fraction over 
seventy-five cents aton. The amount left over 
being small it is expected that the coming win- 
ter’s cut will be larger than the average. 


The Lowell Co-operative milk association has 
received 175,932 cans of milk during the past 
year, the average paid the producers being 22,2 
cents percan. The sinking fund has been in- 
creased nearly $5000 and the debt has been 
reduced about $5000. Jesse B. Butterfield of 
Tyngsboro is secretary and James E. Gibson is 
treasurer. 

The Sandisfield, Mass., creamery for Sep- 
tember made 3360 pounds of butter which was 
sold at an average price of 26.54 cents per 
pound and netted the patrons—32 in number— 
18.90 cents. The Monteroy creamery made 
4222 pounds, which sold at an average of 24.30 
cents per pound and netted the 26 patrons 19 
cents per pound. 


“Calamity” Weller of Iowa has immensely 
pleased the farmers of that State by likening 
the tariff to a great cow with her hind feet on 
the Atlantic coast and forward feet resting in 
the Mississippi valley. ‘There she stands in 
all her grandeur,” he shouts, “But do you no- 
tice, farmers of Iowa, that the people of New 
England are milking and milking while you 
are feeding and feeding her ?” 


Sportsmen are very enthusiastic over the 
Maine shooting, and one man declared that “he 
who could not get a deer in this State, must in- 
deed be a chump.” Game Warden Allan of 
Dennysville, says deer have come down from 
the interior of Washington county in large 
numbers, this fall, undoubtedly seeking the 
salt marshes near the coast, and that the woods 
about Machias and Dennysville are well 
stocked with them. 


Reports in the daily papers announce that the 
citizens of many parts of Vermont are gener- 
ally indignant at the action of the cattle com- 
missioners in establishing a quarantine because 
of pleuro-pneumonia, which never existed. 
Several cattle were killed and the slaughter 
would have been continued, but for the timely 
arrival of a veterinary surgeon from Washing- 
ton, who said the Orwell cattle were free from 
the disease, and that there never was a case of 
it in the State. He ordered the release of the 
imprisoned cattle. 

Mr. Abel Codding of North Attleboro, Mass., 
has an Ayrshire and Durham cow, fourteen 
years old, which came in when two years old 
and bas given milk ever since and has had a 
calf every year. She is now within two months 
of calving and gives eight quarts of milk per 
day. She is a large and beautiful cow. The 
most wonderful part of the story is she never 
eats any grain, only a few shorts,two quarts 
night and morning, with good hay and corn 
fodder. We doubtif her equal can be found 
in the state. 

It is gratifying to learn that all the 
farming that pays is not in the West, but that 
right here in Vermont the soil yields her iu- 





crease when properly cultivated. We have a 
case in point: Charles Locke has five acres of 
land under cultivation in the outskirts of St. 
Johnsbury East village from which he has this 
year harvested eight ton of bay and rowen, 120 
bushels potatoes, 110 bushels of corn, 40 bushels 
oats, 12 bushels turnips, four and a half bushels 
onions and three bushels beans. Here is $200 
at least, the product of these five acres of farm 
land.—Burlington, Vermont, Free Press. 


The Moseley & Stoddard manufacturing 
Co., Poultney, Vt., made a very attractive dis- 
play of their goods at the Piedmont exposition, 
Atlanta, Ga., supplying a complete outfit for 
the working dairy and illustrating the process 
of butter-making from the fresh milk to the 
neat blocks of butter printed and wrapped 
ready for market. The Atlanta Constitution 
says of it: ‘We are disposed to consider this 
the most important exhibit of the Piedmont.” 
For the practical workings of the Stoddard 
creamery with surface skimmer, it was awarded 
a diploma and gold medal by the directors of 


the exposition. 





AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS 
AND MBETINGS. 


Copious rains have broken the drought in 
southern Illinois. 


The farm buildings and contents of Millard 
F. Buras in Athens, Vt., were burned Noy. 21 


loss not given. 

N. B. Case of North Reading is president, 
E. T. Russel! of Lowell is secretary, and J. A. 
Bartlett of Lowell is treasurer of the Middlesex 
north agricultural society. 


The Worcester horticultural society is in a 
flourishing condition. Hon. Francis H. Dewey 
is president, Edward W. Lincoln, secretary, and 
Charles E. Brooks, treasurer and librariar. 


The barn ot Jonathan Hills in Northwood, 
N.H., was burned Nov. 19, including hay, 
fodder, 15 head of cattle, two hogs and a horse. 
It is supposed the fire originated through a 
lighted lantern. Insurance only $350. 

The dairymen of Stowe are desirous of hav- 
ing the Vermont dairymen’s association meet 
there the coming year. As Stowe is situated 
centrally ina large butter making region, it 
would seem that no better place could not be 
chosen. 

The farmers’ institute, the Worcester north 
agricultural society, and the farmers’ and me- 
chanics’ club of Ashburnham, met in a joint 
convention Monday. The relation of machinery 
to labor, and other matters interesting to the 
agricultural and mechanical producers of the 
county, were discussed. 

It is now definitely decided to hold the eighth 
meeting of American horticultural society in 
Riverside, Cal., commencing on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1888. Full particulars, giving rail- 
road and hotel rates, program, etc., will be 
given on application. Preliminary to taking 
this trip it will be necessary for all who go to 
bezome members of the society. Two dollars 
is the fee of membership, which should be sent 
to W. H. Ragan, secretary, Greencastle, Ind. 

The cattle drovers’ association, which held its 
annual meeting in Kansas City the first week 
in November, declined to discuss the oleomar- 
garine question, believing the association had 
other work of more importance to perform. It 
took measures to continue the warfare against 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia in America and 


will have delegates in Washington the coming 
winter to secure further legislation and aniple 


means to accomplish the object sought. It has 
been officiaily announced from the department 
of agriculture that pleuro-pneumouia no longer 
exists in any state or territory lying west of the 
Alleghany mountains. 

The sixth annual meeting of the National 
Swine Breeders’ association held in Chicago on 
the 16th inst. was in every way asuccess. The 
officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
president, D. L. Thomas, Rushville Ind.; vice 
president, S. H. Todd, Wakeman, Ohio; sec- 
retary, Phil M. Springer, Springfield, Il; 
Treasurer, E.R. Moody, Eminence, Ky.; Ex- 
ecutive committee, C. N. Bonham, Oxford, 
Ohio, C. W. Jones, Richland, Mich., N. H. 
Gentry, Ledalia, Mo., B. R. Vall, Bonaparte, 
Iowa. A copy of the proceeding in full will 
be sent to each member soon as published. 


The Vermont State board of agriculture will 
hold meetings at Montpelier and South Rye- 
gate December 14, 15 and 16. At Montpelier. 
Wednesday afternoon, December 14, Hon. 
William Chapin of Middlesex will speak on 
‘‘Vermont farming as it is, and as it should be,”’ 
W. W.Cooke of Burlington, on ‘“Hayfields 
and pastures.” In the evening Governor Orms- 
bee will deliver an address, and W. A. Deering 
will set forth ‘“‘The advantages of the eastern 
farmer over the western.” This session of the 
board will be held in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Vermont State grange. 

The Consolidated Cattle Growers’ association 
of the United States held a recent meeting at 
Kansas City, Mo., which did a good amount of 
educative and suggestive work, and interchang- 
ing views without transacting much positive 
legislation of great importance. A resolution 
was passed declaring that it was the sense of 
the convention that the importation of foreign 
cattle should be stopped, and requesting the 
secretary of the treasury to see that it is done- 
The association claims to have forced the dairy 
interests to acknowledge that olemargarine 
is the beef product, and a commodity entitled 
to recognition as such if sold on its merits for 
what it is. 

The seventh annual session of the ‘national 
farmers congress” at Chicago was attended by 
about three hundred persons. Much of the 
time was devoted to a discussion of the tariff 
question particularly with reference to wool. 
One of the speakers went so faras to recom- 
mend prohibition of the importation of food 
products, so that the American farmer should 
have no competition. A resolution was adopted 
in favor of prohibiting the importation of neat 
cattle from countries where contagivus diseases 
exist,©in favor of a postal telegraph system, 
asking for a national appropriation for a veter- 
inary school, and favoring making the com- 
missioner of agriculture a cabinet officer. The 
next session will be held in Topeka. 


The annual meeting of the Worcester agri- 
cultural society Tuesday resulted in giving the 
young element charge of the society. Presi- 
dent J. H. Walker declined re-election, and on 
the second ballot Alderman J. L. Ellsworth of 
Worcester was chosen, receiving 93 votes to 64 
for C. B. Pratt, and 21 for Ledyard Bill of 
Paxton. L.H. Herrick of Millbury defeated 





G. H. Estabrook for secretary. The new offi- 
cers are young, active and pushing, and the 
president is a successful farmer. C. L. Harts- | 
horn of Worcester, and Ledyard Bill of Paxton, 

were re-elected yice-presidents. The treasurer’s | 
report was expected to excite considerable | 
criticism, as it was known that the late New | 
England fair had not paid expenses, and there | 
was & deficit of $6000. It was explained, how- | 
ever, by Mr. Walker that the expenses, which 

caused the deficit, were for permanent improve- 


| selves of the opportunity while it remains. 


ments which would be paid for by another ex- 
hibition, and the explanation was accepted. 


The New Hampshire board of agricalture 
will hold meetings in Grafton county as fol- 
lows: West Rumney, schoolhouse, Tuesday, 
December 6; North Haverhill, Town hall, 
Wednesday, December 7; Littleton, Grange 
hall, Thursday, December 8. Afternoon and 
evening sessions commencing at 2 and 7 
o’clock, p.m., will be held at each place. The 
following subjects wiil be discussed : “Care and 
use of farm machinery,” J. E. Carr, Haverhill, 
member of the board from Grafton county ; 
“Milk and feed,” G. S. Philbrick, Tilton, mem- 
ber of the board from Belknap county; ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,” G H. Whitcher, Hanover, superin- 
tendent of college farm; “Plowing,” Hon. J. 
B. Walker, Concord; “Sheep husbandry,” J. 
L. Gerrish, Webster. Meetings will be held in 
Sullivan county, at Newport, December 27, 
Grantham, December 28, and Cornish Flat, 
December 29, 1887. 





PERSONAL. 

Gladstone has decided to visit the United 
States. 

Many of Stanley’s men have died from star- 
vation. 

Gen. J. F. Phillips of Kansas City has been 
appointed to succeed Land Commissioner 
Sparks. 

“Doc” Wilson of Wilson-Moen mystery fame, 
has been defendant in adivorce suit in Provi- 
dence this week. 

Charles Dickens, the novelist, called Niagara 
a place of peace and rest. His son now visit- 
ing in this country calls it one of “abject 
terror.” 

Abraham Burbank, a prominent citizen of 
Pittsfield, recently deceased, by his will pro- 
vides for a public hospital for the town. 

The Court of Appeals in New York has re- 
versed the decision of the lower court, and 
Jake Sharp the noted forger will be tried again. 

A Hartford parson, who favors anarchy ,jhas 
been the sensation in that part of the world, 
and his society has by a close vote decided not 
to dismiss him. 

The trial of Johann Most for using incendi- 
ary language at a meeting of anarchists has 
taken place during the last \week, and resulted 
in a verdict of guilty. 

The Puritan statue presented to the city of 
Springfield by the late Chester W. Chapin, in 
honor of Dea. Samuel Chapin, one of the first 


settlers of the city was unveiled with appro- | 


priate ceremonies last week. 


Rev. Dr. Parker, who came to this country 
as the particular friend of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher is figuring in a peculiar and un 
pleasant light, having charged seven hundred 
dollars for the eulogy. 

Col. Hamilton, once a prominent democrat 
leader in Mississippi, is now in jail for shoot- 
ing a prohibitionist editor who attacked hin in 
print. The State supreme court has refused 
tbat he should be admitted to bail. 

Ex-Mayor Gilman Scripture died at Nashua, 
Saturday. He was one of the most prominent 
hotel keepers in New Engiand. No man in 
southern New Hampshire was more prominent 
at one time as a republican leader and poli- 
tician. 





IN GENERAL. 

About 300 000 tickets were sold at the recent 
Mecnanics mir. 

In Canad. there is a growing distrust of the 
fishery commission. 

Yale beat Harvard at football, in the presence 
of 24,000 persons. Score, 17 to 8. 

The coinage during the last fiscal year was 
the greatest in the country’s history. 

By a colliery explosion in South Wales Mon- 
day 360 people were entombed, over 200 have 
since been recovered. 

The coldest place in the United States this 
week was Fort Buford where the thermometer 
was 28° below Tuesday night. 

The interstate commission in the investi- 
gation at Washington have already drawn out 
some telling testimony against the Standard 
oil trust. 

Three drunken men while driving last Sun- 
day afternoon, ran through the gates anc on to 
the Boston and Albany railroad at Newton and 
were instantly killed. 

The clergymen and all the best element in 
the large cities of Massachusetts are engaged in 











an anti-license crusade in view of the approach- | 
ing municipal elections. 

By law in California no election worker is 
allowed to approach the ballot box nearer than 
one hundred feet, and within this distance no | 
one is permitted to speak to a voter or to give 
him any ticket, card or other paper. 


The railroads of Illinois have voluntarily be- 
gun to lower local rates within the state from 25 
to 40 percent. This is one of the indirect results 
of the interstate act, which does not directly 
affect the traffic within state boundaries. 


Charles McDaniel, master of the state 
grange, telegraphs from Michigan that the 
National grange has voted to allow state 
granges to confer the sixth or floral degree, 
and a class of several hundred will receive this 
degree at the annual meeting at Manchester, 
December 20. 

In Connecticut, where they have a law that in 
every boarding house where oleomargarine is 
used a sign stating that fact shall be conspicu- 
ously posted, the State reform school is in 
trouble because the superintendent fed the 
bogus butter to the four hundred boys without 
displaying the sign. 

The deposits in Vermont savings’ banks last 
year increased one and one-third millions; the 
average rate of interest paid depositors was four 
and one-half per cent. The total of loans on 
real estate was three and one-half millions, 


JINGLE BELLS, 


| prettiest and easiest of Christmas operettas. 





while the total of such loans outside of the 
state was six and one-quarter millions. 
According to an mterview with an unnamed | 


anarchist, published at Chicago recently, there | 


ECIPES for cooking, the toilette, sick- 
room, etc., articles on house-furnish- 
ing, gardening, are given monthly, also 


is a movement afoot in the principal cities 
throughout the country to reorganize the fol- 
lowers of Spies and Parsons. Itis hinted that 
when the project is matured dynamite throw- 
ing will be inaugurated on a gigantic scale. 
The great painting, the Battle of Gettysburg 
which has been on exhibition so long in Boston 
is, ere long to be removed. It will probably 
remain through the coming holidays and till 
towards spring. It is the most wonderful work 
of art of its kind ever shown in this city, and 
those who have not seen it should avail them- 





A West Hampden, Me., subscriber writes: 
“I have taken the NEw ENGLAND FARMER 
ever since it was established, and you are mak- 
ing it a better paper than it ever was before, 
though it was always a good paper.” 





A Great Industry. 





The largest manufacturers of grain and grass 
cutting machinery in the world, William Deer- 


THE LARGE PRICES 


Obtained for Poultry at this season of the year, as well as the increased value of Eggs during the 


winter months, ought to induce Poultry Keepers to feed properly. 


Everything necessary for the 


Poultry Yard can be found at bottom prices at our warehouses. 


Fresh Ground Beef Scraps, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, 
Chicken Crackers, 
Buckwheat, 


Fresh Ground Oyster Shells. 


Pure Bone Meal, 
Sound Wheat, 
Sunflower, 


WE ALSO OFFER 


Corn Shellers, Bone Mills, Barrel Headers, 


Hay Cutters, Root 


Cutters, Cow Ties, Lanterns, Snow Shovels, &c. at prices never 


before thought of. 
NEW ENGLAND 


HEADQUARTERS. 





C. 


H. THOMPSON & CO. 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market Sts., Boston, Mass, 





ing & Co., of Chicago, Ill., who have the past sea- 
son made such elaborate exbibits at all the prin- 
cipal fairs in New England, having made the 
finest display at the Mechanics’ Fair in Boston 
ever made in their line in New England, have 
removed from their temporary quarters 43 South 
Market St., Boston, to No. 80 South Market St., 
where they have a fine sample room and office, 
and intend to push their line of Mowers, Reap- 
ersand Twine Binders the coming season with an 
energy instilled by the success which far ex- 
ceeded their most sanguine expectations the 
first of their introductory season in New Eng- 
land. F.C. Piers, their General Agent for New 
England, will take pleasure in sending cata- 
logues and price lists to any one who may ad- 
dress him, it being the desire of the Company 
to establish an agency for the sale of their ma- 
chines at every point in New England where 
machines of this kind can be sold. 





The Shipman Automatic Steam Engine 
KEROSENE OIL FOR FUEL. 


1, 2, 8, 4 and 6 Horse Power Engines 
Automatic in their Fuel and Water Supply. 


Specially adapted for use in boats. Speed 
from six to ten miles per hour. No coal dust, 


Are You a Printer? 
Have You a Wood Yard? 


Have You a Machine Shop? 
Are You a Manufacturer? 


Do you need small power? No Engineer—No 
Fireman—No Dust. Please send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, FREE. 


SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 92 Pearl St., Boston. 


FLORIDA INVESTMENTS, 


Fortunes are Made Yearly 
—BY— 


JUDICIOULY INVESTING 
IN FLORIDA PROPERTY. 


Desirable Lots and Small Farms for Orange, Fruit 
and Vegetable culture. LOW PRICES, EAsy 
TERMS. Monthly payments when desired. Prin- 
cipal and resident of Florida, 


At COLLINS & CoO., 
15 Kilby Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will for the next 
sixty Gage sive away,free of charge,in each county 
in the U. 8. a limited number of our German 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory. Belts, Price $5; 
& positive and unfailing Cure for Nervous Debility. 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Reward 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not renerate 
agenuine clectriccurrent. Address at once ELECTRIO 
BELT AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 














Music Books for Young and Old 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than 


Songs and Games for the Little Ones. 
By GERTRUDE WALKER & HARRIET S. JENKS. 


136 of the sweetest of sweet songs for the Kin- 
dergarten or Primary school. Large handsome 
pages, fine print. Price $2.00. 


(30 cents, $3 per dozen. 
LEwIs. One of the very 
Just 


out. 

LAUDAMUS Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges. 
‘ p ($1.25 Cloth, $1 Boards J. 

R. KENDRICK and F. L, RITTER of Vassar Col- 


lege. Refined and superior collection. 


OLD SWEET STORY, Sucittma. Scr 

vice for Sunday Schools, bright and inspiring, as is 

BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD, (8 Cents) also a 

— service. Send for List of Christmas 
‘arols ! 


LEONARD’S MASS INE, 


success. Easy and good music. 
($1.00.) New 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, sc2°2.20% 


good collection. 42 pieces. 35 first-rate composers. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
ETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


is the cheapest and most popular of the 
lady’s magazines, as proved by its large 
circulation. 


(75 Cents) 
is a great 





ored fashion plate, and numerous illus- 
trated hints on the latest styles of ladies’ 
and children’s dresses. 


HE literary contents of ‘Peterson’ are not 
surpassed by any other magazine. Among 


ACH number contains a handsome stee! | 
engraving, &@ mammoth double-sized col- 


its contributors are Frank Lee Benedict, 
Edgar Fawcett, Miss M. G. 
and Alice Bowman. 


VERY number contains a dress-pattern, 
which is alone worth the price of the 


McClelland, 


number, as it enables every woman to 
cut out 
dresses. 


her own and her children’s 


a mother’s department, by an 
enced physician. 
laces and people, 


KETCHES of noted | 
splendidly illustrated articles, handsome 


experi- 


work-table patterns, printed in coiors, and 
Other attractions, make “Peterson” inval- 
uable to ladies. 


UR terms are $2.09 per year, invariably 
in advance, with great reductions to clubs, 
and elegant premiums to those getting 
up clubs. 


OW is the time to subscribe or to get u 
clubs for 1888. Sample copies sent Ree to 
those desiring to get up clubs. 
dress, 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 





$5 to $8 a oon. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horses feet. Write 
Brewster Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


You? Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
i. ame Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co., Clinton. 
v ’ ° 











SHORT HINTS 


--—ON—— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE, 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ** Aunt Matilda.” 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing “the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 

Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 
| By folding up the wrappers as 
|you would a newspaper, the post- 
_age will only be 2cts. 
| Always put your fuli name 
and address on the outside of 
‘the bundle and write the word 
“Etiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 


, I. L. CRAGIN & CO.. 


| 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 
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ORSEI IMPr2VED 
‘iachines for SA EPO\ VER 


lar and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. Also Mna- 
—_—— chines for THRESHING 
Acknowledged | 





and CLEANING Grain. 


regarding ’ 2 : ze 4 a == 
EASY DRAFT,DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 
apes maast A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


Free. Address 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT 


2On Exhibition and for sale by C. H 
Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., Beston. 


BOOKS BY ELBRIDGE §, BROOKS 


Story of the American Indian 
8vo $2 50 
Simply an attempt to gather and place in some- 
thing like consecutive order the facts of the In- 
dian’s rise, progress, decline and present condition. 
Apart from its serious import it has an interest 
keen as that of a sea-story. 
Storied Holidays 
12mo $1 50 
An historic tale connected with a holiday in every 
month of the year. These stories out of history 


practise one in the times they take him back to. 


In 





Leisler’s Times 





12mo $1 50 


A story of romping boys and girls in the time of 


the staunch Dutch Governor two hundred years 


ago. Besides the story and history, story of boys 
aad girls with a little real history mixed in with it, 
the manners, dress, speech, and spirit of Old New 


York come back again. 
In No-Man’s 


l2mo $1 


Land 


As witty and droll adream story as Alice in Won- 
derland. The plays on nursery-rhymes are enough 
to make the fortune of almost a dull book. Aad 
“there isn’t a dull line in it.”’ 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Boston. 


IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Pamphiet free. 
, Mass. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


6. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield 





A. FREE GIFT FOR THE LADIES 


— | 
ASG MRAP Ty This is the best 
iy aah spiral Wire Bustie 
v4 made and come 
mends itself to all 
for the following 
Heasons. 

lt adjusts itself to the form ina perfect manner and gives 
astylish appearance to the costume, Itislightin weight, 
cool, cleanly and healthful I 
ersitsdown and resumes its: 
theadjusting strap itean be ree 
not becrushec i shape Y 
ects, fora three m« $ trial subscription 

; is uk plion to the Blluse 
trated Companion will receiveas a FREE GIFT 
= Ssplendic Bustie. the Eilustrated compan. 
on is @ large 2G pace Eilustrated Paper full of 
Stories, Sketches, Wit and Humor. One ofthe Finest 
! amily papers published. we know you will like it. 
rhe regular priceis $2.00 per year ; wesend this hand- 
some Dastic FREE by mail, and the Illustraied Com- 
panion forthree monthsfor @5 cents, aciub of Five 
for $1.00, Accept this special offer while they last. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write to-day, Stamps taken 


E.F.NASON, Publisher ' tt Nassau St.N.Y 








SMALL'S “SEDER 
This NEW bt D = 
ved oe all progressive Permes ond 
tock Raisers. The calf sucks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- 
= well as "OMA i itsown mother, 
- L 
gm & MATTHEWS, 


th Street, BOSTON, 








NEW 


ENGLAND FARMER, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 83, 


1887. 














— The Markets. 





For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Nov. 29. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RussELL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Beef, J. P. SQUIRE & Co., Nos. 23 & 25, 
Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co,, 
Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 8; SANDS, 
FurBer & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit a egetables; 
SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. 
RICHARDSON & Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit 
@ Nuts; Cons, BATES & YERXA, No. 6 &8&F.H. 
Square, Groceries. | 

Groceries. 
oar oo 2 : ° 

utmegs .. e 

Mace 











Flour— 

Haxall, b’1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 | Starch— 
ea Satin gloss & @. 
Oolong . .35 @. 75 


Silver gloss . @. 
Japan ee 35 @ - 7 Crown polish 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 | Crackers— 
Hyson,best . @. 90 Boston, ¥ b. 

Coffee— Butter. . .10 
Old Gev. Java @. 35 
Rio,. . « -25 @. 2 


Oyster... 6: 
lot oo 0 eo? 
Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 


Cereals— 
Oat m’1 ¥?b. 3 
Cienfuegos . 
Syrup. . - 50 


r 


®6ee 6 


ae 
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Hominy. . 
2 
New Orleans Crushed wheat 
Bugar— Jams, in glass 20 
Crushed .. Horsford’s Prep. 
Cassia, ¥D . - 30 |Sea Moss, #? b. 
Pepper . -35 @. 40 | Cream Tartar, b 
ied, ¥ th 144@. 15 Concord, bh .8 @. 12 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 
Citron, ¥ tb .25 @. 30 | Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 
Filberts, ¥ & 1 Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 
12 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 
Beets, @pk .. @. 30 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 


Corn meal 
Cooking . + + Buckwheat . 
Granulated tb Honey, comb, 
Yellow .. . 54 Tapioca ¥ b. . 
Cloves «+» . 49 |Rice, Wt .6,8 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 
Cranberries qt10 @. 12 |Pears,.. .(150 @ 400 
Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15@. 
Dates, ¥ b .1 | WValencias, bh 8 @. 
Lemons, doz 15 @. Naples, ... @. 
Vegetables. 
Cabbages, ea 12 @. 15 | Peas, a ¥ qt @. 10 


R;,;emeal .. 
Maple Syrup Jellies,in glass 8 
Powdered . . Mustard, . . 25 
Spices— Sago,?b... 
Allspice .. - + 20 |Saleratus, # th 6 
snes 30@. 50 ,Grapes— 
Peach, gt can 16@. 20 
Castana, ¥ b 12 @. | Prunes, vb .8@. 
0 @ . 
Figs, ¥ & 5@. | Muscatels,bh10 @. 
5@. 
Oranges, ¥ dz 25 @. Zante cur’nts, 10 @ 
Beans, ¥ pk .75 @. 87 Onions,pk .35 @. 40 
Carrots, pk. . @. 25 ¥ bbl . .275 @ 300 


Cauliflower, .15 @. 25 ,Squashes— 
Celery, Kal’o, . @. 30 arrow, ¥b @. 2 
native, ..15 @. 20 Hubbard, lb. 3 
Lettuce, #@hd 5 @. 8 |Spinach,pk . - 20 
Mint, bch, . @. 5 'Turnips,pk . 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, ¥ bh— Cheese, ¥ b . 1 
Lump, . » 35 @ 40 Old ‘te a 
Creamery, .32 @. 35 Brie, each,. . 
Prime tub, .25 @. 28 Neufchatel, e 
common, .20 @. 22 | Eggs,¥ doz. 

‘ape, 

Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ 615 @. 20 squabs, ¥ pr 
Fowls, ¥ & .i2 @. 15 | Turkeys, ¥ b 1 
Green Ducks . @ 20] chicken do.1 
Black, # pr 1 @.125 | Woodcock, ea 5 
Geese,. ....+ @. 18 | Partridge, pr 1 @ 
Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 | 
Meats--Fresh, 
Mutton— 


Dan 


e-. 
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75 
20 
- 20 
. 60 
150 


Smo 
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Beef, ¥ tbh— 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 legs, ¥ bh . 15 | 
Round do..124@. 15 fore qr, # b 8 
Rump do .23 @. 28 cho hie 
6 


< 


Rib, roast .12 @. 20 7 
Chuck rib. .7 @. 10 
Liver. ..-8 @. 10 Roast&steak10 

Lamb— ‘ 
hind qr, ¥b. @. 16 5 
fore qr. ¥ ih 8 @. 10 | Veal, hind qr 15 

Lard, leaf, ¥ BS @. 9 foreqr..s+-. - 10 
Tried, 10 loins, ..-15 @. 20 

Heart and Pluck. 100 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, ac. 

Pork, hams, iz @. 14 Smoked, # 20 @ . 25 
Bacon, ¥ b @. 12 | Tongues, ¥B 12 @. 14 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 

Smoked, th. @. 9 |Pigs’feet,¥b @. 8 
Corned, b- @. 8 |Sausage,¥b . @. 10 
Salt, vb .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥b @. 8 
Beef,corned,h6 @. 10 |Tripe, VB . 8@-. 15 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod,dry,¥b. @- 8 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 

Clams, ¥ all . @. 60 Lobster, ¥ fb . . @. B 

Green turtle,¥b @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm,¥# & @. 17 ¥ gall . .100 @ 140 

Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 25 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— ickled . . +. @. 124 
Salt,each .10 @. 2% |Salmontrout . @. 15 

Fish--F resh. 


Flounders, bh . 
Haddock, ¥ 6b. 
Halibut, # hb 15 
Lake trout, B . 
Mackerel, ea 12 
Salmon, bh... 
White fish, & . 
Scollops, gal . 
Redsnapper . . 


17 
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Bass,striped,B . 
Black ...- 
Blue fish, bh. . 
Cod, ¥ tb *ee 
pickled, ¥ b. 


ols 


tengues, ¥ hb 

liver oil, pt 
Cusk, Vb... 
Eels, ¥ tb 2 s a 
Smelt ....15 @. 2 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


The approaching close of the year, when many 
merchants are busy stock-taking, and the fact that 
a holiday has appeared within the week, has made 


the volume of business somewhat less than usual, | 


and many merchants in reply to the reporter’s in- 
quiries, say that trade is dull. This, however, is 
but a ripple on the surface, as the general outlook 
is very satisfactory. The Thanksgiving trade was 
unusually good with all of whom we have made ins 
quiries, and a feeling of cheerfulness and confi 

dence prevails. The trad» review of R. G. Dunn 
& Co. says in substance: ‘In all directions busi- 
ness prospects are improving.’”’ The New York 
Sun, after a long detailed inspection of various 
enterprises, says that the situation is the best it 
has been since 1866. The more conservative Bos- 
ton Advertiser says that while the country has 
maintained a remarkable degree of industrial and 
commercial prosperity ‘‘the latter part of the pre- 
sent year has been noted for the conservatism and 
caution which have prevailed in nearly all depart- 
ments of business, and there is reason to doubt if 
there has been ever before such a disposition to 
discount the possibly unfavorable results of the fu- 


ture so freely.” 

Apples.—The receipts of the week have been 
11,580 bbls, Good fruit is selling well and the 
market is a little higher for the best but there has 
been a large amount of common and overripe 
stock on hand that has to be sold for what it will 
bring. Grecnings have to be extra to bring $2 25. 

We quote choice and fancy table apples 
such as, King and Snow at $3 25@375 ¥ bbl; 
Hubardston, Greenings, Baldwins, and such, 
$1 75@2 50; common apples 75@1 25. Evaporated 
apples are worth from 9 to lic ¥ bb. 

Henry Theakstone, 64 Stanley street, Liverpool, 
writes to us under date of Nov. 15: “The arriva's 
here since the 8th instant amount to 16,477 barrels. 
Yesterday about 11,800 barrels we offered for sale 
by auction. An excellent demand prevailed for 
apples of the better grades of quality, and prices 
of superior New York fruit and Canadian showed 
an advance of is to 2s per barrel. New York 
Baldwins sold generally at 14s to 16s, and Green- 
ings at 11s 6p to 13s. Boston Baldwins of prime 
quality were dearer, the highest price reached 
being 148 9p. The following quotations are based 
on actual sales: N. Y. Baldwins 10. to 16s, Boston 
Baldwins 9s 9p to 148 9p tight, 8s 9p to 12s slack, 
etc., Greenings 7s 9p to 13s 8p, Spies 128 to 14s 9p, 
Newtowns 14s 3p to 30s, Russets 12s 3p to 14s 3p; 
slack packed, etc., 48 3p to 22s. Maine: very few 
offered -$Baldwins lls 3p. Canadians: Baldwins 
16s to 178 9p, Greenings 13s 3p to 16s 3p, Spies 15s 
9p to 168 9p, Spitz 16s 6p, Kings 21s 6p to 22s 6p, 
Golden Russets 12s 9p to 173 3p, R. Russets 15s, 
Pheenix 16s 9p to 17, Ben Davies 16s 6p; slack, etc. 
148 9p to 15s. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c # bb for pearls. 


Keans.—The market continues firm on choice 
stock, although receipts are liberal. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$2 45@2 55 # bush; Vermont small pea $2 60@ 
275; marrow $2 35 @2 45 ; choice inproved yellow eyes 
$2 20@2 25; red kidney $2 10@225; choice me- 
diums $2 30@2 40. Jobbing prices 10c higher. 

Beef, Fresh—The market has been dull and 
slow since thanksgiving. 

We quote steers 7@8c ¥ tb; hind — 9@ 
104c; fore-quarters 44@5}; rumps 11@13c; rounds 
54@64c; loins 10@17;c. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
is unchanged. 

We quote $7 50@9 00 ¥ bbl; beef hams, $21 50; 
tripe, half bbls, $3 75. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 12,657 pkgs 


and 1758 boxes. Last week’s receipts 15,105 pkgs 
and 1629 boxes. 

The sudden cold weather following after so 
much very warm weather found many dairymen 
and creameries ety ees and there is a scarcity 
of strictly first class butter. For that the prices 
have risen another cent since last week, while 
good, ordinary grades have only barely held their 
own, thus temporarily making a wider between 
them. The best fresh creamery—which is now 
almost exclusively western—wil) bring 30 cents in 
round lots and job for 31. Dealers report a littie 
lull in the business, but are confident that the cold 
weather will cause a brisk demand before the 
week is out. 

Plenty of choice table butter can be obtained at 
from 26 to 28c in round lots, and for most of the 
creamery consignments that isa top rate. Well- 
kept Western June creamery rules at 22 to 24c, but 
very little can be sold above 3c. Fresh-made 
Vestern ladle and imitation creamery find favor 
with buyers at from 18 to 22c, and few of the best 
imitations run up to 23 and 24c. This fresh stock 
still interferes with the sale of all kinds of held 
butter, and for immediate use it is taken by some 
grocers in preference to fall goods. Fine fall 
dairy lots when offered command 23 to 24c, but 
they are potting scarce, and most of the receipts 
= of long dairies, which are slow at 18 to 20 
cents. 

We quote best creamery, 28@31c; creamery, ex- 
tra firsts, 23@26; best New England dairy, 23@24c; 
—some fancy selections at 24@26c; » extra 
firsts, 17@22; long dairies, imitation creamery 18@ 


20. 

In —_ butter was 3ic; in Chicago 28@3\1c. 

New York: Strictly fancy grades of butter are 
scarce, aud such are selling readily at good prices; 
or creamery 26 to 28c; dairy tubs and puils; se- 
ra a 26 to 27c; good 24c, and medium grades 19 
0 2ic. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 7207 boxes, 
and 0 barrels against 12,315 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

There is no change in the market. Quotations 
are unchanged as some fancy marks are held at 
last week’s top quotations, but buyers get all the 
cheese they want at 12 cents The Ulica Herald 
says ‘We expect ere long to see prices moved up 
somewhat, but it will take a considerable advance 
to allow the stock that was bought in August and 
September at 11}@12}c, to be marketed at a figure 
that will let the purchaser out even on the invest- 
ment, September stock that was bought in late 
October or early November at 11@11l4c, stands on 
an entirely different footing, and is likely to make 
alittle profit for the owner. We fear that any 
marked addition to prices would check the trade, 
and lessen the chance of disposing of the cheese. 
If business is allowed to take its natural course, 
there will be some natural advance that will not 
create antagonism; but if an attempt is made to 
corner the market, the result will g a dull trade 
through the winter, and a scramble to get out in 
the spring, with everybody feeling that the devil 
will take the hindmost ” 

We quote Northern and New York extra at 
113@123c; Ohio choice, 114@12c; firsts 10@11c; 
sagel2@l3c. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

n Utica 11j@1lic. Liverpool 59. 


Coal.—The situation is not much changed, 
although the retail trade is a little lees brisk. 

The wholesale quotations are: Stove, $515 
@5 25; egg, $4 50a@4 75; nut, $450; broken, $4 20@ 
425. These prices are forcoal for immediate de- 
livery,free on board in New York. The present 
prices of coal delivered to the Boston consumer 
are as follows: 

Free burning stove and nut. ..... . 675@7 25 
PCI ae ee eee 7 00@7 25 
Franklin stove ...esceseceveee s+ 8200850 


Coffee.—We quote: Rio, 17}@214¥ tbh; Mocha 
234@24c; other brands 18@26. 

Cranberries.—Cranberries firm and in good 
demand. 

We quote Capes at $7 00@9 00, ard common ber- 
ries at 6@&c. 

Egges.—Receipts of the week 4837 cases, 571 
bbls, 112 boxes. Last week’s receipts 9316 cases, 
1249 bbls, 27 boxes. 

Strictly fresh eggs are scarce and will bring full 
quotations and the « old weather will so curtail pro- 
duction as to cause another rise. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 26@28c¢; 
ditto firsts 22@25 cents; Western 23@25c; Cape 
and near by 28@30c; provincial, 22@25c. Ice 
house or limed stock 184@22c. 


Fish.—There is a great request for the usual 
market fresh fish of the season, but the dry and 
pickled fish trade has been quiet on account of 
fhanksgiving, but this is only temporary and pri- 
ces are firm. 

We quote: cod, dry bank 388@475; pickled 
bank, $3 50@3 87 # qtl; Georges $450@5 00 ; pol- 
lock, $2 25@4 00; hake, $2 50@2 624; mackerel, No. 
1, # bbl $18 70@32; No 2, $15 00016 62; No. 3, $13 
@14 50; herring No. 1 ¥ box, 14@17c; pickled, bbl, 
$3 75@7 00; Canned mackerel $1 60@1 70 per doz; 
canned lobsters per doz $155a@170. Clams—50c 
¥ gal.; oysters, ¥0c@$l 15; lobsters 7@9. 

Flour and Meal.—From the millers’ stand- 
»0int, flour is very firm, vut so far as this market 
s concerned there is but a very small trade, 


Buyers hold off, and are not willing to Day the 
advance; besides, some or the agents or the larger 


mills | that they have really but little flour 
which they can sell. The position of cornmeal 
continues firm. in keeping with the market on 
corn. Oatmeal is very steady, aud the market is 
firm. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 50@3 25; extras, $300@3 90; Minn. 
bakers $4 10@485; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $4 20@4 65; patents $4 65@545; Mich. 
stone, $4 10@450. Canada flour $4 35@4 80. Corn- 
meal —@260 ¥# bbl., $120 # bag, granulated 
—@3 30 ¥ bbl. Rye flour $350g4 00. Oat meal 
$5 5046 20. 

Minneapolis; flour firm; patents $4 30@4 40. 

Fruit Fresh.—Trade in foreign truit has been 
very good. Bananas are scarce at 75c to $3 ¥ bunch ; 
oranges $250@3 50 ¥ box; lemons $2@5 50 ¥ box. 
pears —— trom 50c to $400 ¥ bushel, accord- 
ing to quality. Grapes are in good supply at from 
4@6c, with some fancy selling as high as 8 cents. 
Malagas $4 00@8 00 # keg, Quinces are worth 
from $2 00@3 50 # bush. 

Grain —W heat has reacted from its speculative 

rice, but corn is still firm and higher. We quote 
high mixed and steamer yellow at 63 4634; steamer 
mixed, 62@624; good no grade 60}@61}. 

Oats are firm and active all the week and 
prices have advanced. We quote fancy clipped 
424@434c; No.2 white 394 mixed 37@38. 

Rye is firmer at 70@75c. 

In St. Louis, corn 464@—c; oats 22c; rye 554 
wheat 78cts. 

In Milwaukee wheat 73}c; corn 454c; oats 30c; 
rye 52}c; barley 72c. 

Hay and Straw.—The receipts of the week 
were 159 car loads. Thereis a steady demand 
at former prices. Choice grades go off as faust as 
received. 

Choice prime hay, $18@—; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $17@18; oat straw, $ 8@ 
8 50. 

Honey.—Honey 20@22c. 

Hops.—Hops continue quiet. 
@l8sc. Old are dull at 5@10c. 
have been sold at 18@19c. 

Hides and Leather—There has been but 
little business done in leather this week, the fact 
that the week has been a broken one tending to 
curtail trade even for the season of the year. The 
market is in a steady position, however, and what 
good have been placed were at about former 
figures. 

Bole, hemlock, 19@22c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 28@30c; Rough 
choice 24@26c ; > 234@25c; others, 23@24c; calf 
skins, 27@35c. Finished, first quality, buff and 
grain, 15@20c; glove, 12@15c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 
154@164c; kip 20c; calf skins, 70@80c . 

ides, New England hides green salted 6 to7, 
spring lamb, each 75@$1 009 calf,7@8c. Western 
hides 7@84c; dry 13@19c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent ; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron 4@1c; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 3%c. 

Ssumber.—There is still a very fair request 
for spruce lumber. Western pine in moderate re- 
quest. Southern pine rather quiet. Hard-wood 
lumber is steady and in only moderate request, but 
with prices generally steady. There is still a good 
request for shingles and some of the dealers are 
sold ahead. Clapboards are still quiet and laths 
are still selling well. Reports from the East show 
that the men have been in the woods chopping for 
some time — and are getting in good shape to 
begin hauling when the snow ecomes deep 
enough to be utilized. In New Hampshire and 
Vermont already there has enough snow fallen to 
begin hauling, and the gangs are working under 
favorable circumstances. 

We quote: Shingles $2 00@362. Clapboards 
Western pine $40@55; Eastern pine $32@45; spruce 
$26@$28. Laths $2@$235. Box boards $8a@$14. 
— frames $14@$17 00. Spruce boards $16@ 
20.00, 

Molasses—There is a fair request. Prices are for 
PortoRico, 22@36c; Barbadoes 25@27c; Cienfuegos, 
20@24c; New Orleans 35@50c. 

Mill Feed.—Bran $22 00@22 50; feed 19@20c; 
1. aaa $22 00@23 50; cotton seed meal $23 25a 
2 ° 


Mutton and Veal.—Lambs are in full supply 
and dull. Vealand mutton are steady. 

We quote choice lambs, 7@9c; common 5@6c; 
extra mutton 6@7c; Chicago do 5@6ic; East- 
= veal, choice, 7@9c; fancy 10@11c; fair to good 

@7c. 

Nuts.—Chestnuts are about out and selling at 
$4 00 per bushel; shellbarks are $2 25@3 00. 

Oi1.—Linseed oil 48@55; Whale crude 35937; re- 
fined, 40@48 ; Sperm, winter, 74; ow bleachea 76 
@78c;; sperm crude 65@66; Lard extra, 58; Nos. 
1@2 38 @52; Neatsfoot # gal. 50@70; Fish oils,25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude 38@40; refined 45@53; Olive 
oil 70973 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7jc ¥ 
gal; high test 9@11c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 4066 pkgs, against 3117 
last week. Prices for large tubs 14 cts; small 
boxs 144@15c. 


Poultry Supplies. 
Ground Beef Scraps « « - $33 00 
Ground Oyster Shells 9 00 
Ground Sea Shells. .« 

Cracked Poultry Bone 
Pure Bone Meal 


Beeswax 21 to 23c. 


Eastern are 16 
Fancy New York 


to $38 00 per ton. 

to 1000 * 
15 00 o “ 
45 00 Lil ti 
43 00 ti “ 








1 00 per bu. 
250 “ “ 


Buck Wheat. . 
Sunflower » + « 





Pork and Lard—The market is firm and 
trade is good, and higher prices are anticipated. 

Prices range from $i6 00@18 50; lard in tierces 
7}4@7jc; packages 74@9c; hams 11@12c; boneless 
bacon 11@114c; smoked shoulders 84@9c ; fresh ribs 
9@9kc; dressed hogs 6 to 7c. 


Potatoes.—Trade has been very good which 
has reduced the stocks on hand und sent prices up, 
as the receipts have been lighter, although eleven 
cargoes have been received from the provinces. 

e quote Aroostook Hebrons, 80@90c # bush; 
do. Rose, 75@80c; Vermont and other kinds, 
804@85c; provincial stock, 60@80c; Scotch potatoes 
75c # bushel; sweet potatoes, $2 50@4 00. 

New York: Importations of potatoes are light 
and although coming from many points in Scot 
land and Germany, yet Nova Scotia and the east 
are the principal sources of supply outside of stock 
arriving from domestic points. With the close of 
navigation we expect to see a further advance in 
prices. Merose, burbank and hebron, $2 25 to 
260% bbl, other varieties $2CO to 225; N.8., 
$2 00 to 2 50. 


Poul and Game.—There was a very good 
Thanksgiving trade in bag es and supplies were 
well cleared up but trade has been dull since. 

We quote: Northern turkeys12g15; chickens 12@ 
l4c; fowls 10@12c; turkeys Western 11@13c; West- 
ern chickens 8@12c; Geese and ducks 10912c.; 
Woodcock 50c each; Grouse 80c ¥ pr.; partridge 
75c ¥ pr. Venison $18@20 # 100 tbs. 

New York: Receipts of poultry are in excess of 
the demand and selling choice, large turkeys from 
11@13c; medium, 10c; chickens, 11@13c; ducks, 
11@12c; geese, 9@10c; quail, $2 00@2 50 per doz: 
— 85a90c ¥ pr; woodcock, 60@75c; wild 

ucks, canvas back, $3 00@3 50 ¥ pr; red head, 
$1 25@150; mallard, 50@60c; rabbits, 30@40c ¥ pr. 


Starch.—Market is steady. The quotations 
are: Corn starch 2}@2§c; potatoe 4}@5 cents; 
wheat 5@6c. 


Soap .—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins &480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 

Spices—Cassia ¥th 6@64; cloves, 234@25c; gin- 
ger, 4@5; pimento, 44@5c; biack pepper, 17@18c; 
nutmegs, 67@70. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, ¥ hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes llc; 5 pound 7c. 


Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co. Boston. 
Timothy ¥ bush, 45 bbs, 
Bair to good .. occ 
... rer rererre 
Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 
Western 6 2 6-4 & 0 
New Jerseys see 
Clover per b. 
Dh + £6 Ge the 0 o406 ee Cow ce 
Michigan .es** sevessrveveee SO 
New York . . . . . . . . . ‘. . . . . . . . 9c 
re Oi. ow & so. 68% « » 18¢ 
Alsike . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 12¢ 
Lucerne or Alfalfa ...... 
Hungarian per bush, 48 ths. . . 
German Millet per bush, 50 & 
[en . « + 4 2 «© 66 5 2 oe 8 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs : 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs. . . ; 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ba... . - 


Sugar.—We quote fair to good refining at 
5 3-16 cents, and centrifugal at 5 5-16 @6 cts. for 
96 deg. test. Refined powdered 7 cents; granula- 
ted at 6% cents and pulverized 7ic. 

Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2cents for rough and 3}@4} cents for ren- 
dered. 

Teas.— Formosa 19@30c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@75c; Japan 164440c; Amoy 16@24c 

Truck.—We quote beets 40@60c¥ bush; cab- 
bages to $6@9 #100; Savoy $1 00@1 25 ¥ bbl; car- 
rots 40@45 ¥ bush; lettuce at 30@40c # doz; onions 
firm at $2 75@3 00; marrow squash 75c@$l ¥ bbl; 
turban —$1 25 # bbl; Hubbard $1 25@1 75; turnips 
at40c@— ¥ bushel, White French and St. Andrew 
at $90@1 25 ¥ bbl; parsnips 75a@87c ¥ bush; cauli- 
flower $1504@2 00 # doz; celery $150@1 75 ¥ doz; 
spinach 20@30c ¥ bush. 

New York: Onions, red, $2 50@275 ¥ bbl; yel- 
low $2 75@8; fancy white $5. Cauliflower $2@8 
¥ bbl. Celery 25@80c ¥ doz roots Russian tur- 
nips & ¥ bbl. Cabbage firm and worth from $7 
to $8 per 100, according to quality. 


Wool.—There is at least a faint glimmer of 
improvement, although only a slight change of 
conditions would snuff it out. The feeling is one 
unmistakably of more steadiness. There is less 
offering of wool that must be sold, and it is sug- 
gested that such lots of wool are more nearly out 
of the way than at any time since the clip came 
into market. {t is altogether probable that the 
bottom has been reached, and that the next step 
the market takes is very likely to be toward im- 
provement. One thing that makes it look as if the 
future or the present wool clip would be more 

rosperous than has been the case so far, is the 


act that manufacturers will soon he on thoi 
hoavy woight goods, which will require more wvuul 


to be used than the light weights, which have 
yp onopolized all of the attention up to the present. 
The condition of the wool market has been such 
that manufacturers have not found it to their 
interests to stock up, and so have been operating 
on a hand-to-mouth principle, which would nec 
essarily leave them at present with but light 
supplies. As near as can be learned, such is the 
casein nearly all instances. Wool dealers have 
been losing money untilin desperation they have 
taken their present stand, determined to give way 
no more. That they mean business, is shown by 
their actions during the past three weeks. Man- 
ufacturers are obliged to have wool to run their 
mills, and on heavy-weight goods, the consump- 
tion is much larger than on such goods as have 
been made during the fall. In the meanwhile 
the stock of wool to be drawn from has been cut 
down by the past five months’ trade, so that at 
present many kinds are very scarce, and from 
this, supplies will have to be obtained, so it would 
appear that the advantage should be for onecjin 
the favor of the seller. The prices on the scoured 
pound of territory wools are steady. The quota- 
tions are still at about 58c on fine, fine medium 
53@55c, medium 50@52c. On fall California woo! 
the quotations for scoured are at about 38440c for 
defective, and at 48@50c for free. There is appar- 
ently but little doing in Michigan wool. The 
osition appears to be firm at 30c. Ohio X wool 
8 in a steady position, with the trade moderate at 
31@3lic. For XX and above there is a rather 
quiet request at 32@33c, the latter figure for the 
very best lots. Still there is wool of this grade 
here that is held at 334c. The best Ohio delaines 
are quotable at 36c, though it takes the best to 
bring that figure. Combing wools are still scarce, 
and the market is firm. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine washed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 28¢; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
a2: “pH” super, 30 to 32c; Maine super, 40 to 45c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
give us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 
Vermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 40@43c. 


+ +» + $1 90@2 00 
e+ oo SZ 10Q2 15 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported — for the NEY" ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


GENERAL REMARKS. It is probable that we 
shall not have many as pleasant market days as 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week proved to 
be. The weather was all right, and trafficers gen- 
erally happy. The arrivals of cattle were up to 
the average. The receipts of western cattle have 
increased on account of larger shipments to for- 
eign ports. Western cattle ruled lower by 15@2ic 
# cwt. L W. A.N. Monroe will very soon begin 
slaughtering cattle for Boston meat market. With 
24,796 head of fat hogs the market is fairly stocked, 
western live, cost jc higher than last week. Pork 
is selling well in the city and the export trade is 
active. Lambs of good quality were being sold at 
54@53c LW. Supply from Canada runs light this 
week. For the past two months Canada has 
shipped a great many lambs to this market. E. 
F. Adden, a New Hampshire drover has handled 
upwards of 11,000 head this season for Boston 
market. The demand for veal calves is better than 
last week. Prices steady, milch cows in fair move- 
ment. Poultry supply light. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The demand for American 
cattle at Liverpool is not at all active. Notwith- 
standing the excellent quality of the beeves sent 
over, our English friends will if possible patronize 
their native cattle,even when against their own 
interest in many instances. Latest quotations by 
cable: rate cattle at 1J4c # th for the beef, hide and 
tallow, the offal not included. Shipments for the 
past week from the city of Boston were 935 head of 
cattle against 814 head the previous week. Steamer 
Scandinavian for Glasgow sailed with 317 cattle 
for J. A. Hathaway; steamer Roman for Liver- 
pool sailed with 278 cattle for J. A. Hathaway; 
steamer Stockholm City for London sailed with 
205 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 135 do by N. Morris. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week, . ». 2,241 6,965 127 24,796 390 
Last week ... 1,684 10,758 130 22,584 473 
Fk ng « « » « 2,143 11,575 217 30,088 404 
orses, 414 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


* Cattle. Sheep. le. Sheep. 

Maine 0. 4:9 216 292 _— 

N. Hampshire 105 310 

Vermont .. 1550 

Massachusetts 84 7 

New York . . 67 546 
mnt 0 et & 0b % 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 1320 977 
Lowell .. 125 2,336) Old Colony. .— 
Bos. & 7 523 3,360/ Onf’t& boats 59 


N.Y. &N. aa oe 
eevee ees eee 0 2,241 6,965 


Catt 
R.1. & Conn — 
Western . . 1681 3,360 
Canada... 900 
N. Brunswick — 


ve ee ee + 2241 6,965 


BY RAILROADS, &e. 
Cattle. . 
Eastern . , “a ae 





Total 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais. 
Maine— 


L. Cross , 
M. Allen , 
Stranger . 
F,W: Hayden... 
F. H. Coolidge & Son 

- W. Thompson . 1 
Holt & Thompson. . 
W. W. Hall & Son 16 
A.P. Libby .. . 35 
I.C. Libby. ... 25 
C. E. Libby . 15 
C. H. Merrill... 50 


New Hampshire— 
W. E. Aldrich 
Dow & Moulton . 
E. F. Adden ee 
sa Wes 6 6 6 4 6 
A. 8. Moulton. ... 
Aldrich & Johnson , 
Breck & Wood 


wie 3 
. . 12 

7 
42 
20 
21 


Vermont— 

N. K. Campbell .... 
L. W. Tinker . eeeee 
ae & Farnham .. 
F. 8. Kimball. ..... 
W.G. Townsend . 
Flint & Blanchard 
Hall & Seaver . 
W. Ricker & Son 
French & Adams 
B.S. Hastings . 
G. H. Sprigg .. 
Capt. Armstrong 
Coombs & Farrar 
Dwyer & Lavene 
Coombs & Farrar... 
is. WORD .6 6-0 4 0 2 

-G. Flanders..... 8 
S. H. Eldred k 


16 


Massachusetts— 
J. 8. Henry eeceees 2 34 
Scattering 50 


» £°¢. 2 «@ 


New 


ee 


York— 
B. Hurlbert . —" 
H.G. Clements ..... 14 
D. Fisher... ee 3 6 
W. Fisher .. ° 
W.Scollans. ...¢«-s 

Canada— 


43 


B. Hurlbert... . 
B.S. Hastings ....-. 
P.F. DORMER «cccvee 


Western— 


G. A. Sawyer ec 
Wi. BOOTHS cw of oe 

J. Rollimger ...4.-. 
Farrell & McFlynn ,. 
J.A.Hathaway .. 
Hollis & Co. ° 
A. N. Monroe ° 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Plenty of cattle on the market for beef. Some 
very fine western cattle were seen such as the city 
butchers would have been glad to slaughter for the 
home trade, but they were intended for the export 
business, which appears to be just now in a more 
flourishing condition. Cattle are being received 
from the West at lower prices. Owners claim 
they are selling their cattle from 15@20c ¥ cwt 
lower than last week, as the Chicago maket has 
been lower on cattle. We think it more than 
likely that A. N. Monroe will by the latter 
part of next week commence slaughtering cattle. 
The bulk of the cattle that came from the west 
ranged from 3} @44c, for such as taken by butchers 
Northern cattle were not a marvel of goodness, 
only a few pairs were in market that could com- 
mand 7c DW. Wedo not look for an improved 
cattle market while dressed poultry predominates 
to such an extent, and low rates. Young cattle are 
selling reasonably cheap, and where the qua 
will admit are turned over to be dangiasered. We 
expect that there are some fine country cattle 
held back, the owners contemplate a slight ad- 
vance toward Christmas. It would be well for 
such parties to make ut once a contract with some 
butcher for future delivery. 

Sales of cattle at Brighton: 16 steers, av 1500 ths, 
at $5 35; 25 dc, av 1187 tbs, at $3 95; 15 do, av 1430 
Ibs, at $5 25; 25 do, av 136 tbs, at $440; 18 do, av 
1501 ths, at 5c; 15 do, av 1450 ths, at $4 70, by A. N. 
Monroe; sales of 7 steers, av 1220 ths, at $4 35; 8 
do, av 1180 ths, at 4}c; 13 do, av 1300 ths, at $4 20; 
16 do, av 1280 ths, et 43c; 3 do, av 1180 ths, at $4 00 
per ewt, L W. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market. 15 steers that 
averaged 1326 tbs, at $4 25, 17 do, av 1200 ths at 3c, 
14 do, av 1300 tbs, at 4jc, 15 do, av 1325 ths, at 43c, 
by J. A. Hathaway; 4 oxen at 64c and 11 do at 7c, 
D W, estimated to dress from 900@1600 ths, Moul- 
ton, 1 fat cow of choice quality to dress 1000 tbs, 
at $62,50, by B. S. Hastings. 

Sales by F. W. Hayden of 4 steers av 1040 ths at 
3ic, L W. 2 yearling bulls at $12 # head. Sales of 
4twe-sfe'L e Btwo- rent old lieifors at $18 each. 
1 pr 7 ft cattle, L W, 3000 tbs, at 4c; 1 pr oxen to 
dress, 2500 tbs, at 77 D W, by W. W. Hall & Son, 
Sales of 1 pr 7 ft cattle, 3000 tbs, at $125, by P. W. 
Thompson & Son. 1 pair ss oxen, girthin 
6 ft, 8 in, L W, 2800 tbs, at $110, by I. C, Libby 
Son. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@6 75 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 56 | Third quality4 00 @450 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $700 @ 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @5 12 | Lighttofair®. . @450 
Gd to prime 4 75 @4 87 8 eee 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $5 25 @5 35 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Not alarge sale and prices rule low. Several 
pair were left over from last week in the hands of 
speculators, bought in such a way that they could 
afford to keep over. 

Sales of 1 pair working oxen, gth 6 ft,6in, L 
W, 2500 ths at $106, 2 oxen at 4}c, av 1800 fh, 2 do, 
av 1600 ths, at 4c, by W. W. Hall & Son. Sales of 
1 pair working oxen gth 7 ft, 2 in, L W, 3300 tbs. at 
$130, 1 pr. gth, 6 ft,8 in L W, 2900 ths at $120, 1 
pr. gth 6 ft, 6in, L W, 2600 tbs at $110, by J. D. 
Hosmer. 1 pr. 7 ft, 3 in cattle, L W, 3200 ths, at 
$120, 11 stockers of 800 tbs, at 24c,L W,6 steers 
av 950 tbs at $170, by F. W. Hayden. 

Bales of 3 store steers, av 900 tb’, at 3c L W, by 
C. H. Merrill; 2 yearling bulls, $18 and $20. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The arrivals at Union Market did not appear as 
heavy as last week. A better movement was 
not ced. At Brighton not a large delegation of 
buyers and the trade little slack. Some excellent 
milkere are taken on order; for such fancy prices 
are paid. Sales in general from $30@55 # head. 

Sales of 4 choice milch cows, at $60 each; 1 do 
at $56; 6 do, at $50 each; 1 extra cow, $45; 3 com- 
mon cows, the lot $95, by J.S. Henry. Sales of 1 
nice Jersey cow, $57; 3 milch cows, $142; 3 fancy 
cows, $170, by F. H. Coolidge. Sales of 3 fancy 
milch cows, $50 and $57; 2 springers, $45 each; 3 
do, at $40 each; 17 store cows, $14 each, by W. 
Scollans. An offer of 5 milch cows was made by 
I. C. Libby & Sonto Mr. Derby at $150. Sales of 
4 milch cows, $35 each. Sales of 4 farrow cows, at 
$14 each, by W. Mellen. 

Sales of 4 milch cows, at $45 each; 2 common 
springers, $30 each, by I. C. Libby & Son; 1 new 
milch cow and 1 springer, the pair, $85, by Weiler 
& Libby; 3 common backward cows, at $25 each; 
2 extra milch cows, $42 50 ¥ head, by C. H. Mer- 
Lill; 1 milch cow, $45, by Breck & Wood; 1 springer 
and milch cow, at $70; the pair by F. W. Hayden 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


In consideration of lighter supply at Union 
Market, owners were not so anxious to sell and 
they put prices justa little higher than butchers 
wanted to pay, causing a slowness to the trade. 
All we can say is, that there ia a firmer tone to the 
sheep market and last week’s prices are stiff to- 
day. ‘here was a shortage of Maine and Canada 
sheep. Sales of 110 sheep that would average 72 
tbs, at 3ic by Capt. J. W. Armstrong; sales of 15 
lambs av €0 tbs at 5c, 40 sheep av 70 tbs at 3c, 48 
peiters at $150 head, by Whipple & Farnham; 
46 sheep average 120 ths, at 4}c, 30 lambs av 72 bbs, 
at 5c, 100 lambs of 72 tbs at 5jc ¥ tb, by Coombs & 
Farrar; 71 sheep and lambs ay 80 ibs, at 4jc, by P. 
W. Thompson & Son. 

Prices—Lambs in jlots 2@4}c¥ tb for $200@4 25 
¥ head. Spring lambs 44@5jc ¥ tb. 

VEAL CALVES. 

The tone of the market is steady with moderate 
number offered. Good fleshy veals are readily 
disposed of. 

F. H. Coolidge & Son sold 20 veals ay 134 ths, at 
6c, 12 bob veals at $2 each. Breck & Wood sold 11 
veals weight 1830 tbs at 54c; C. H. Merrill sold 15 
veals, av 120 ths at 6c. I.C. Libby & Son Sold 20 
veals av 110 tbs at 6c. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@64c. 


SWINE. 
A good export pork market. Prices rule from 
s@ic higher, this with the advance of last week 
ives us a quotation at 5}@54c, LW. Store pigs in 
fight request selling from $1 50@3 00 # head. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


One ton the extent of arrivals, and mostly 
chickens at 8c ? th. A few turkeys at l0cts ¥ bb. 


HIDES, &c. 


H1IpEs, TALLOW, PELTs, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6ic, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@é6c # tb; calf skins 6@7c ¥ &. Tallow 
Brighton, 3@4c; country,14@2c. Dairy skins 12@ 
25c each. Pelts 75c@1 00 each. 





HORSE MARKET. 

With many of the dealers the supply is beyond 
the requirements and that sales may be made deal- 
ers must in a measure concede to the desires of the 
buyers. At combination sale stable prices con- 
tinue torunlow. We findon hand 120 head for 
the auction sale on Wednesday. Sold on Satur- 
day flast 60 head from $110 to $175 per_ head. 
Horses to arrive this week, 2 car loadsfrom Michi- 
gan; 2 from Iowa; 1 do from Wisconsin; 1 do 
from Ohio; big horses from 1400 to 1700 ths. At 
Russell’s sale something doing; selling a variety 





of drivers and workers. We note some of extra 


+ Sold by Booksellers and sent by mail postpaid on 


quality weighing from 1100 to 1700 ths. To arrive 
a load of Illinois horses shipped on Saturday, but 
probably arrived on Wednesday, by a state of Maine 
man, Simpson by name; one of promise said to 
trot first time on heavy track in 2. 39. At Welch 
& Hall’s the market is dull; stable full and sales 
quiet; they sold one nice action heavy, 1650 th 
horse to a leading qroserr firm in the city at $350. 
The trade fair at International Horse hcehann e 
for good stock; no demand for streeters; stable 
empty; could sell more horses if they had them; 
% loads of Western to arrive this week. A car 
load of Indiana horses sold from $150 to $222. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


pers an Nov. 29, 1887.—Cattle—Receipts, 8000 
head; shipments 2500 head; the market is strong; 
fancy $500g5 30; shipping steers at $2 9)@4 90: 
stockers and feeders #1 75@2 85; cows, bulls and 
mixed, $1 00@2 80; Texas cattl-, $1 75@3 15; West- 
ern rangers $3 25@4 30. Hogs—Receipts, 22,000 
head; shipments, 600 head; market stron rT; 
mixed, $465@5 20; heavy packing and ship ng, 
$5 00@5 424; light weights, $4 50@6 05; skips, 
$3 00@4 40. Sheep—Receipts, 7500 head; ship- 
ments, 2000; market steady; natives $2 50@4 50; 
Western, $3 00@380; Texans, $2 15@3 40; lambs, 
$3 75@5 50 ¥ cwt. 


BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
& Co., 121 Devonshire St., Basten.’ . 


For the past six months the stock market ha ¢ 
been halting, discounting the political happenings 
of the coming year, which of course have a great 
effect upon financial conditions. This without any 
knowledge of what there events would p obably 
be. There is every probability that we shall for 
some months to come be deluged with rumors, and 
in a good many cases with facts, which will be 
used by manipulators to keep down prices and 
forc: them lower. fhe peculiar sensitiveness of 
the situation is well evidenced by the fact of the 
success these birds of ill omen have achieved in the 
past few months in the face of largely increased 
net earning made in spite of extraordinary ex- 
penses in the way of improvement of roadbed and 
rolling stock, 4t reporting roads showing net gain 
for 9 months over same time last year of $17,470,- 
889 or 25.89 per cent. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ista,. , 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78....+4.e. 
Boston & LowellR. R.78 .. 
Boston & Maine R. R.7s8 
Eastern R.R.68 .. 2s» 
New York & New England R. 
Rutland R. R.68 .. +s. 
Boston Water PowerCo , 
Boston Land Company 
Bell Telephone 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell R. BR. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. . 
Cheshire R.R. pref. .. 
Connecticut River R.R.. 








119} 
111} 
111 

110} 


teeter ey 


Eastern R.R..... 
Fitchburg R.R.. ... 
Manchester & Lawrence R. 
Maine CentralR.R......-; 
New York & New England R. R. 

TCI. » 6-04 46.0 2% 6 6 
Norwich & WorcesterR.R..... 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. 
CO * re arre 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R. 
Ratiand, B. B.pref.. .. s+. 
Union Pacific R.R.. . 
U. 8.4 percents. .... 


i 


~ 





U. 8. Pacific6s, 1895... 
Vermont & Canada R. R. 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. 
West End Land “eevee eeee 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. 


ae 66s 6 68 §¢ Men eg ss Coe eso ees beens 
: 
° 


e8 668 6 66.6. 8s 6 we 6 8 
Tteeranenene “se 


88 6664.04 3 © 4% 6 a 6 
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dq . YOUR OWN 
IN D ie ae 
Graham Flour £ Corn, ™ the 


EARL) Soiino wilt 


Patent). 
: cent. more made 
in keepin 
FARM 


100 per 
Peultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
sent on application. WILSON BROs. Easton. Pa 


EED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 


way to provide for the improvement of 








time by the children of a family is to sub- 


scribe for good magazines adapted to their 
They are of very great value; but {they | 
need not cost you one cent. 

Babyland, 50 cents a year, for the help 
and pleasure of mother and baby together. 

Our Little Men and Women, $1 a year, 
consists of interesting stories and pictures 
for children beginning to read. B‘L'E 

The Pansy, $1 a year, for the Sunday 
School age—‘‘Pansy,” the famous religious 
writer and teacher is the editor. 

Wide Awake, $2.40, a comprehensive 
family entertainment every month in the 
year. 

They are better and more important 
We will 


send you a sample copy of any one of them 


than we can put into words. 


for five cents. You will see from the Pre- 


mium List how to get them all, and more, 
fora word with your neighbors which you 


will be glad to speak. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY 
Boston. 


FOR “OUR GRANGES” 


GEO. M, BAKER’S 


New Humorous Selections 
1. IRISH DIALECT. 
.2. NEGRO DIALECT. 
3. MEDLEY DIALECT. 
(Scotch, Dutch and French.) 
4. YANKEE DIALECT. 
Each part in paper, 30 cts. Boards, 50 cts. 


THE GRAND ARMY SPEAKER 


Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic. Paper 30 cts. 
Boards, 50 cts. 


THE READING CLUB 


Being selections in Prose and Poetry for Read- 
ings and Recitations. 18 numbers. Each 50 selec- 
tions, paper 15 cts. 





receipt of price. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WeLLs,RIcHARDSON & Co's 


B IMPROVED 





uller 
Color. 


EXCELS 


iN STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 
NEVER TURNS RANCID. 


Always gives a bright natural color, and will 
not color the Buttermilk. 

Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind isjust as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 

Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $1.00, For sale everywhere. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, 








CORDLEY & CO.. 


BANKERS, 
121 DEVONSHIRE St., BOSTON. 


Branch Offices at Lowell and Spring- 
field, Mass., and at Nashua and 
Manchester, N. H. 


High Crade Investment Securities 
Constantly on hand. 


Members of Boston and New York Stock 
Exchanges, 


| Real Estate--Stock, 


COWS FOR SALE. 
20 ; NEW _MILCH COWS AND 
SPRINGERS for sale at 
A. D. DAVENPORT’S, MENDON, MAss. 








THE MULL HERDS AND FLOCKS. 


Herefords, Polled Angus and Devons, 


Bulis, Steers and Heifers, 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
FOR SALE. 

L. B. HARRIS, Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


FOR SALE. ; 


VARM OF 250 ACRES OF LAND. Cute 
15 tons of hay; pasturing for 35 head of cat- 
tle; good buildings, nearly new; good water power 
and cider mill Price $1650. Also 275 acres of 
Land, well covered with wood and timber. Esti- 
mated 400 cords of sapling pine, 300 cords hard 
wood and 300 cords spruce, hemlock, &c.; 1000 
cords of wood ; 44 miles from Railroad. Price $1660 
Terms easy. Address 


E. N. BOWEN, 


FITZWILLIAM DEPOT, N. H. 


CHEAP LANDS! 
IN ARKANSAS. 


WARDED FIRST PREMIUM FOR 
Fruit and Cotton N. O. Exposition, 1884. 
Wheat, Maize and Cotton flourish in the same 
field. Six navigable rivers cross the Land Grant. 
Prices low. Ten year’s credit, if desired. Come 
andjsee. 
Address THOS. ESSEX, Land Commissioner, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 








HOLS TEIN-FRIESIANS. 


T ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
_4 New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers sclected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 


5 ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
| good breeding, combined. 
| vited. Correspondence 


Personal inspection in- 

solicited. LAKE VIEW 

Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
Foon, Manager. 


FARM, Nort 

RUSSELL, Prop’s JAMEs C. 

THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 

Knits everything required by the 

s2 household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 

Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

= AGENTS WANTED. 


MICHIGAN FARMS 


AND FARMING LANDS. 
5OO MPROVED FARMS IN CEN- 
* tral Michigan and 10,000 acres of Tim- 
bered Farming Land for sale, at great bargains. 
Send for our Real Estate Journal, mailed free on 
application. a ite weet IieheSaiaaiee-— 

107 Washingtoa Ave., N., LANSING, MICH 











MONITOR INCUBATER 
beats everyth ng. Send for Illustrated cir- 

cular, with testimonies of thosein use. Also Ja- 

cob’s ‘‘How to Make Money.” Enclose stamp. 

A. F. WILLIAMS, Lock Box 649, 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
Newton’s improved 


, thousands in ove COW TIE 


; ® Pushes them back when standing, 
fa — a draws them forward when lying 
down, and keeps them clean. Cir- 
PA Hy cular free, if you mention this 
ane //, DEF. 


EB 0. NEWTON, Batavia, Ul. 
| THE 
Three ‘Farmer and 


Wor ths Manufacturer, 


50 Cents a Year. 
| Paper. Sent on trial Three 
Free, 


EW 








The best FARM and HOME 
| Months FREE. Address FAR- 
|MER and MANUFACTURER, 
| No. 19 Michigan Street, Cleve- 
| land, Ohio. 





ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 


Percheron Horses. 
French Coach Horses. 
Savage & Faruum, Imports 
ters and Breeders of Per- 
cheron and French Coach 
Horses, Island Home St 
Farm, Grosse Is] 

lofhorses to 

m, we guarantee 

our stock, mi prices rea- 
sonable and sell on eas 
terms. Visitors always we 

come, Large catalogue 

free. Address 

Savage & Farnum, 

DETROIT MICH. 


$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted an 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially adzepted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 





Recorded Percheron & French Coach Horses 


Two importations 
this year. Nearly 200 
of these popular 
breeds on hand. Evy- 
ery animal recorded, 
with extended pedi- 
gree, in their respec- 
tive stud books. 
Choicest breeding and 
individual excellence 
combined. Coach stal- 

uy JOSEP 77 lions all purchased be- 
fore the French government made its selection. 
Do not buy coarse, logy horses unsuited to your 
section, bui come and see large fine horses with the 
best of action. They willcost you no more. Send 
forjlilustrated Catalogue. JOHN W. AKIN, 
Scipio, Cayuga Co,, N. Y. 


Tr 

A GOLDEY GIFT. 
Every person ser ens 25, fora 
Sacuree months « 1VeCTIptivon to the 
MILLUSTRATKY COMPAN- 
irecciveasan Absolute 
elegant Pare 
Diamond Ring repre- 
lustrati rhisring 

di verybeaurlf 


. ul pattern 
Piate and will wear 


eo Bear ee as 4g 
Vane 1 
P a 


ff 


cuaranteed Solid Rolled Goid 
well, The stone with which it is setis very clear, brilliant 
andsparkling. This ring is ofsuch vaine that any lady pos- 
sessing it will be the envy of all her friencs asit istoall 
appearances @ very valuablearticle. Send a HT or 
the size of the Ring you wish. The ? .L.USTRA kD 
COMPANION isa large 64 col., 1G page paper 
finoly illustrated by full page engravings of artistic merit 
and contains Stories, Sketches, Anecdotes, Witand Humor, 
and in fact all that goes to make up acomplete family pub- 
lication, Wherever itisonce taken it is universally popu- 
lar. We know youwillilike it. Theregular price 
is $1.00 per year. The above described Parisian 
Diamond King in a Fine Velvet Lined Case, andthe 
ILLUSTRATED COMPANION for three months for 
25 cts. is tooliberalan offerto be passed by. Fullsate 
isfaction guaranterd, This ic a special offer 
sO RITE TO-DAY. Cut this outand send with 
order,a Club of Five for $41.00, Stamps taken. 

E. F. NASON, 'Publisher, tll Nassau St. N-¥ 


M. BOLLES & CO,, 
7O SIATE STREET, have a constans 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 











BURLINGTON, VT. 


FARM ‘MORTGAGES 
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Written for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
THE SCANDAL MONGER. 


His husky hints I do not hear, 

His tickle feet I do not fear, 

Yet trickles down my cheek a tear 
When he goes far away. 


Because I feel that he will find 
Somewhere, a leal and listening mind, 
And somewhere, leave a seed behind 
That will take root and grow. 


Some feet are daily led astray 
In paths for which they dearly pay, 
From having known in life’s cold way 
The scandal monger’s mien. 

—A. P. Reed, 


So. Bridgton, Me. 





THE MAN IN THE CASE. 


Since a woman was created there has been an 


awful stir 
About the part she plays on earth—all blame is 


lain on her. 
Let any wickedness be done, at any time or place, 
And saints and sinners do declare, ‘A woman in 
the case!’’ 


Some fool to suicide inclined blows out his little 
brain 

“Now, mark my words—a woman!” every prophet 
will exclaim. 

Or if some fool another fool dispatches from this 


e 
It’s significantly mentioned, ‘‘He has a pretty 
wife.” 


If aman, athief by nature, steals his employer 


blind, s 
And goes alone to Canada, the girl was “left be- 
hi ” 


Or if he’s seen a-talking with a woman on the 


way : 
“The woman in the case goes, too,” the daily 
papers say. 


Now this thing makes us women all to miserably 
ee 

But for our dire existence, men would never kill 
nor steal; 

In fact, if Eve to Adam the Lord had never given, 

This earth had so continued a suburban sort of 
heaven. 


It occurs to me, however, from another point of 


view, 

Had we ne’er been given Adam, we could have a 
heaven, too. 

If the world were only women, we could keep it 
free from crime, 

For doesn’t the ‘told Adam’ work the mischief 
every time? 


It was Eve who gare the apple that has brought 
us all our woe; 

But with no one there to take it, she could never 
have done so. 

Though men will kill and steal for us, because we 


are so dear, 
You should mind they fix our value by their own 


existence here. 


When you come to think it over, one conclusion’s 
very sure, 

Had they never been created we would ne’er have 
sought to lure ‘ Ta 

Their poor souls from paths of virtue; they from 
blame are not exempt— 

Do we lead them totemptation, they have tempted 
us to tempt. 


With this new light on the subject, rather singular 
it seems; 

But instead it’s plainly plural, in reality it means, 

When the blame for any action to it’s fountain 
head you trace, 

You will ever find a woman, and a man are in the 
case. —Flora McDonald, 





ONE SUMMER AFTERNOON. 

Prout’s is an old-fashioned farm house 
which stands with its orchards and fields 
between a wide tidal river and the sea. 
Summer boarders have brought the usual 
changes to it—tennis courts, colored wait- 
ers, and an annex of a row of new cham- 
bers filled with the inevitable ash furni- 
ture from Grand Rapids. 

Old Israel Prout is not quite awake to 


the change yet nor satisfied to reap a 
larger Harvest trom vese 


boys and pretty girls than he ever did 
from his meadows of salt hay. He sits 
about uncomfortably, and talks to the 
older men among the boarders. He es- 
pecially affected the company, last sum- 
mer, of an old, shabby fellow named 
McCann, who had, as he told Israel, but 
two weeks’ holiday in his yearly grind, and 
had come to spend it in deep sea fishing. 

One day twinges of rheumatism kept 
him from going out to the Banks, and he 
sat with Israel, smoking, on the shore of 
the inlet, watching the young men racing 
in their sail boats. 

‘‘Who is that?” he asked, nodding 
towards a young tellow who sat apart on 
the bank. ‘‘I have not seen him before.” 

‘‘No. He’sa neighbor’s son. Widow 
Riddell. She’s had hard luck. Only had 
had this boy, John, an’ he took to books 
from a baby. Could do nothin’ at farmin’. 
Shrewd, sensible boy, too. Worked his 
way through college, and went abroad 
for two years as tutor for some rich man’s 
sons. Got a place after that in a big 
insurance house in Philadelphia, an’ 
then took typhoid, an’ lost it. He's 
been laid on the shelf for nigh a year. 
You see he looks porely yit. But he’s 
ready for work, if he could git it. Itisn’t 
easy to git. He’s been tryin’ right an’ 
left. Got no inflocence. When you git 
out of the percession, I s’pose ’tain’t easy 
to catch step ag’in.” 

‘‘No, I suppose not,” said McCann. 
‘‘What did he do in that house?” 

‘Talked to the furriners that hed busi- 
ness. Them queer lingoes come nateral 
to John. Ef he’d taken as much interest 
in farmin’ as in Frenca, it ud hev served 
his turn better.” 

A year ago John would have been in 
one of the boats, shouting, laughing, 
cheering. Now he thought, How could 
any grown man care for such folly? Life 
was such a bresthless tragedy! Why, 
look at him, shelved at twenty-three! For 
six months he had been scheming, strug- 
gling, begging for work—not charity, but 
work! An able-bodied man, no fool, ed- 
ucated, on fire with eagerness to use his 
knowledge and help the world—yet not 
even allowed to earn his living! ‘There 
was no chance in this country for a young 
man without capital or influence—none! 
Men who owed him kindnesses had turned 
a cold shoulder on him when he asked for 
work. It was a cold, selfish world, and 
the true secret was to care only for your- 
self in it! 

The fact was that the lad had made his 
first plunge into disappointment so com- 
mon in life, and the chill of it struck to 
his heart. He had received a lot of letters 
that morning, all refusals. His mother 
had coaxed bim to go over to Prout’s and 
see the race, hoping to cheer him up. 

“You must see something of folk, 
John. Bessy may be there by this 
time.” 

What was the little artist to him? What 
home had heto offerher? Two years 
ago he had planned— 

But he had come to please his mother. 
How dull the sky was! The marshes were 
flat and hideous in the leaden light, the 
creeks black and sluggish. The very 
tiger-lilies and marsh-mallows by the path 
wearied his eye. 

As he sat on the bank, groups of girls 
in their airy gowns fluttered through the 
trees; on the pier were two or three port- 
ly old gentlemen, judges, bank presidents, 
millionaires, no doubt purse-proud and 
miserly. He hated them all. ‘Eve 
man for himself!” he muttered, stretching 
out his legs, as an Italian organ-grinder 


tried to pass him. John would not 
budge. 

The man was ridiculous enough. On 
his heels were steel spurs, with which, 
when he ground the organ, he struck a 
brass kettle, and on his head a high trian- 
gular cap edged with bells. He set down 
the organ and began to turn it, executing 
a sort of frenzied dance, kicking the kettle 
and wagging his head. A little girl stood 
motionless beside him. John burst into a 
laugh. He was but a boy after all in the 
depths of his despair. 

ven an organ-grinder was an event at 
Prout’s. The girls came chattering up 
from the woods, the portly old gentlemen 
sauntered across the beach. Mr. McCann 
and Israel lounged down the bank towards 
him. 

**Hyar, 
Prout. 

John jumped up. 

‘‘Let the man alone, Uncle Israel. It’s 
a hard way to earn a living, heaven knows. 
Give him a chance.” 

Israel laughed. The Italian nodded to 
John, and fell to work with frantic energy. 
The organ shrieked, the kettle rang, the 
bells jangled. He — breathless, 
and nodded again to Riddell. 

“You are from Piedmonte ?” 
John. 

The man’s yellow dirty face glowed at 
the sound of his own patois. 

‘*Si, signor. Carema. Si, si!” 

‘“‘What does he say?” cried the old 
ladies and the girls, crowding closer. 
Even the solid bankers, who in town would 
not have seen the Italian though he had 
crossed their path a dozen times a day, in 
this idle hour looked at him with a feeble 
interest. 

‘‘He says he is from a village in the 
lower Alps,” said John. ‘I was there 
once.” On theinstant the low cottages, 
the brown vineyards, the sharp range of 
peaks in the background, and the half- 
ruined castle to the right, rose before 
them. ‘I know Carema,” he said. 
‘Pedro Nossi was my good friend 
there.” 

‘“‘Ah, Pedro is my uncle!” the Italian 
fairly screamed. ‘‘IamSeppi. Have you 
not heard of Seppi? And did the signor 
see the church at Carema? And the pic- 
ture? Ah, there is no picture like that in 
Italy in the world !” 

‘‘What does he say?’ came the chorus 
again. 

To their surprise it was the old fisher- 
man, McCann, who answered them, inter- 
preting for John and Seppi, who were too 
eager to hear him, as they discussed the 
marvelous beauty of the poor little village 
and of Seppi’s house, which was on the 
edge of the road to Ivria. 

The Italian caught the little girl who 
was with him by the shoulder. 

‘‘Anita? The signor has walked by our 
house! He has perhaps broken a bunch of 
grapes from the old vine, and rested on 
the big stone where your blessed mother 
used to sit in the evening! She may be 
there now looking down the road for Seppi 
and her baby girl!” 

The tears stood in his beady black eyes. 
The child, who was as srolid and square as 
if cut out of a log, quietly put up one fat 
hand and wiped them away. 

‘‘Some time, my father,” she said. 

‘*‘Why did you leave Carema, Seppi?” 

‘Signor, I came with a great padrone 
frome Noocte. Ilo omad: ‘If yon will ename 
with Anita, and play and dance in America 
for two years, you shall come home rich— 
rich.’ I wanted to be rich,” said Seppi, 
gravely shaking his head. 

The bells jangled merrily, in odd con- 
trast to the miserable face below. 

**And then?” 

‘‘Sandro, that was his name, took us to 
the far West, and parted me from Anita. 
I was driven and starved, but that did not 
matter. Look here!” 

He pulled down her gown from the 
child’s back, and showed it scarred and 
black. A cry of pity came from every 
woman there. Seppi’s big hands shook as 
he buttoned the little dress again, but the 
child stood passive. 

“T ran away. I found my girl, and we 
are on our way home. We shall see Maria 
and my boy and the old house again !” 

‘*How soon, Seppi?” 

The poor organ-grinder shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘It takes much time to make a little 
money—yes! We have walked from Chi- 
cago. We have saved every penny. We 
do not eat much, Anita and I! It will 
take forty dollars to take us home, and we 
have saved this, in two years.” 

He pulled from his breast a leather bag, 
and, throwing his coat on the grass, poured 
out on it a little heap of silver. The 
crowd pressed closed. John kneeled, and 
began to count it. He was so eager that 
he could scarcely get his breath. He was 
a warm-hearted, impetuous boy, and he 
had forgotten all his own trouble in 


you tramp, be off!” said 


said 


wy 

he girl watched him. She wanted to 
explain matters to him. Pointing to the 
money, she stammered, in English, ‘‘Some 
time—Carema! Patience, patience !” 

‘Yes, it does need patience,” said John, 
excitedly, springing to his teet, ‘‘There 
are not sixteen dollars, and they have cost 
two years’ work! Gentlemen’”—he held 
out his cap—‘‘it will be so little to you— 
these twenty-four dollars that are needed 
—but it means home and wife and mother 
to these poor souls. 

The cap passed from hand to hand. 
The men laughed, some of the women 
cried, and the crisp notes and coins dropped 
in fast. When it came back to Seppi, it 
weighed heavily in his hands. 

The excitable Italian showed, by his 
sudden gravity, how deeply he was moved. 
He glanced around the circle of kind 
faces, and bowed low. 

‘‘It is much,” he said at last. ‘‘We will 
go to New York to-day, and sail to- 
morrow. There will be money left for 
Maria. I thank you.” 

Then he stood quiet, looking at the 
ground, the tears Bw clean paths down 
his cheeks. It did not need the ship or 
the voyage. He was already with Maria 
at home. 

Anita seemed to wake as from a stupor. 
She touched John’s elbow. E 

“Signor, we are going home! I am 
going to mother!” she said timidly, and 
then, like a true Piedmontese, began to 
dance. She was a homely child, but it 
was the happiness in her that danced, and 
that was beautiful to see. Seppi, in a 
sudden frenzy of joy, ground the organ, 
beat the kettle, rang the bells. 

John stood laughing with the others, 
but he was more touched thanthey. Poor 
and idle as he was, he had been able to do 
something yet in life. 

Some of the ladies had disappeared, and 
came back now with a valise packed with 
pretty little gowns for Anita, bright col- 
ored ribbon andtoys. There was even a 








present for Maria and the bambino at 





home. The child, flushed and sparkling, 
bowed low to them all, as she bade them 
farewell. But she ran up to John, and 
falling on one knee she kissed his hand. 

“I will pray for you, signor.” she 
said. 

As Seppi and the child disappeared, the 
boarders at Prout’s sauntered up to the 
house to supper. Mr. McCann walked 
with Israel. 

‘*That is a good fellow,” he said. ‘‘And 
he speaks Italian well. We—‘McCann 
and Seiseat—heve one of the largest 
houses in New York. We want a secre- 
tary who is master of French, Italian and 
German. I'll write for this lad’s refer- 
ences, and if they are satisfactory, he shall 
have the place at once.” 

‘**They’ll be all right,” said Israel. 

But he was dismayed. The senior 
pee in McCann and Shippen! And 

e had taken him for a mechanic out on 
his holiday ! 

That pretty little artist, Bessy Henry, 
had watched the whole scene from her 
hammock, herself unseen. She, too, 
looked after John as he walked home 
across the marshes. 

‘How good he is!” sbe thought, her 
eyes growing soft and tender. ‘There is 
nobody like him him! But he has for- 
gotten’’— 

John, crossing the marshes, hummed a 
tune to himself. How fine were those gray 
tints in the sky, and the soft browns and 
crimsons in the swamps—could anything 
be more delicate! The minnows and 
crabs shooting through the coffee-colored 
water of the creeks, the blue dragon-flies 
—how happy they all were! He wished 
he could have shaken hands with every one 
of those men and women who bad made 
Seppi and the child so glad for life! The 
world was so good and so full of generous 
and friendly souls! It was enough to be 
alive !— Rebecca Harding Davis, in Con- 
gregationalist. 





A GIANT RAFT, 
INTENDED TO MAKE THE VOYAGE FROM 


NOVA SCOTIA TO NEW YORK—UNIQUE 
IN EVERY WAY. 


Away up the headquarters of the Chig- | 
necto bay, in Cumberland county, Nova | 
Scotia, a few miles to the southward of | 
the Joggins. has been constructed in a | 
quiet way a floating mass of timber com- | 
monly called the ‘Big Raft.” Properly | 
speaking, it should be dignified by some | 
other name, as it bears little resemblance 
to araft of the ordinary kind. The raft 
was commenced in October, 1885, but the | 
first venture was not a success. The ways | 
broke down, so it had to be taken apart | 
and built all over again, but the owners, 
knowing that perseverance would certainly | 
bring success, began anent on a better 
principle and built this mammoth floating 
cigar-shaped craft this season. ‘The raft 
was built from the original plans of the 
designer, Mr. H. R. Robertson, who has 
all his various appliances for constructing, 
launching, etc., protected by letters- 
patent. To give an idea of the magnitude | 
of this work, imagine a large cigar-shaped 
mass of timber containing 25,000 pieces, 
varying in length from thirty to seventy 
feet, and making when completed a length 
of 560 feet, a depth of 35 feet and a width 
UL UU [fCUCl, vaporing gswuefully av vavks wend 
to ‘about one-third of its circumference, 
with a due regard to floor or deadrise that | 
is surprising when built from round tim- | 
ber. This mass is held together first by a | 
heavy chain passing through the centre 
from end to end, to which is attached 
smaller chains at distances of ten feet, 
which project through to the sides of the 
raft and connect with larger chains that 
pass completely around the outside of the 
structure and are drawn up by a dragon 
screw so tight that there is no possibility 
of shifting. The greater the amount of 
strain there is in towing the tighter they 
will be drawn together. No pains have 
been spared to make it compact and sea- 
worthy. Some estimate of its size can be 
formed when you take into consideration 
that it would make seventy-five cargoes 
for a coasting schooner of 140 tons. An 
ordinary boat could not possibly get some 
of the timber of which it is composed 
either into its hold or on her deck. The 
work has been an immense undertaking, 
furnishing employment in building raft and 
ways for from thirty to forty men for sev- 
eral months. The launchways are a mar- 
vel of solidity and mechanical skill,and are 
being constructed under the supervision 
of Mr. Martin Hawkins of New York, 
who has been employed for years in the 
ship-building industry of that city. There 
has been expended for labor about $850 
per month, and for spiling, say, $12,000. 
Part of this has been for constructing 
launchways which can be utilized in build- 
ing other rafts, should this one prove suc- 
cessful. The object of this undertaking 
is to put into the New York market lum- 
ber of a larger size than heretofore, and to 
effect a saving in freight and labor. It 
takes no more time to construct this raft 
ready for a long sea journey than it would 
to send smaller rafts off to schooners and 
there be loaded. There is very little more 
expense in towing a large ratt than a 
smaller one. By making the raft a proper 
shape it is possible to make it even larger 
than the present one. Every stick that is 
added in this way reduces the freight by so 
much. The raft will not cost more than 
$4000 for towage, and when you figure 
vessel freights at from 2 1-2 to 3 cents per 
running foot it is evident there must bea 
great saving effected. Another point is 
the saving of a large amount of wood that 
mills now burn in kilns, as they have no 
other way of disposing of it. If it can be 
carried in this way to market on the stick 
of timber, at no more costs than boards or 
planks cut from the same, these edgings 
and slabs can be manufactured into fuel in 
the vicinity of large cities, benefiting 
everybody, whereas now it is useless. It 
is not generally known that after the tree 
has been cut down not more than 50 per 
cent of itis ever used. This raft bears no 
resemblance to any so-called timber ships 
of the past, such as one built in 1792 by a 
Dr. Tupper at Swan Island, Me., nor like 
the timber ship Barron of Renfrew, built 
in 1625 in Quebec. These crafts were 
made of timber, squared for the purpose of 
stowing in ships and for convenience in 
measurement, being known by the name of 
ton timber, and were fastened together 
with trenails and had masts, keel and 
rudder to a8 them through the water, 
and were much smaller and never arrived 
at their destinations. This modern raft is 
not at all similar, nor will its timber be 
hurt in any way by holes bored through 
for trenails. Still it is expected to pass 
as stanchly through a gale, if kept afloat, 
as one single log, and, if the weather is 
favorable, will be towed by two powerful 








ties of this new venture little can be said 
until its safe arrival in New York. But 
should it prove as successful as the owners 
anticipate, it will open up a new system of 
transportation in the lumber business that 
will effect a saving of thousands of dollars 
and make possible the shipping of a quality 
of timber that now has to be manufactured 
into sizes and styles unsuitable for the New 
York market. Some difficuly has been ex- 
perienced in constructing launchways on 
the open shore at this late season, when 
every few days there is a storm with the 
sea sweeping the shore for miles, and the 
owners may take into consideration the 
lateness of the season and postpone the 
launching until spring; but the raft is 
nearly completed, and in a few days when 
tides are full and launchways are finished 
the attempt will be made. 





INTRODUCED PLANTS. 


The great majority of our troublesome 
weeds are introduced from foreign coun- 
tries, and a record of their first appear- 
ance and subsequent distribution is in- 
teresting, not only to the horticulturist, 
but to the botanist and ethnologist. It is 
claimed, and is doubtless true, that the 
nationality of settlers on a certain spot 
can be determined by the weeds that are 
left. Even to the present day the course 
of the tribes that came from Asia to Cen- 
tral Europe during the middle ages, is 
marked by certain plants peculiar to the 
Asiatic steppes that followed them. 

Our American Indians call the Plantain, 
Plantago major, the Footsteps-of-the 
Whites, as though produced by the tread 
of the European pioneers; it certainly 
has followed the European colonists wher- 
ever they have gone. This plant was found 
in northwest America by early explorers. 
The Tnorn Apple, Datura Stramonium, a 
native of eastern Asia, was gradually 
spread all over Europe by Gipsy bands, 
who made frequent use of its poisonous 
qualities. After the war of the deliver- 
ance the Tick seed, Corispermum Marsh- 





| choke, Cynaria cardunculus, was intro- 


| aid of man. 


| are now to be found in all settled 





tugboats. Of the prospects and _possibili- 


allit, confined originally to the steppes of 
the Dneiper, was found wherever the Cos- 
sacks had encamped. 

We know what a pest the English spar- 
rows are becoming in our own country, 
and how destructive the English rabbits 
became when introduced to Australia. 
That plants, harmless in their native 
homes, can become terrible pests when 
brought to a new country is illustrated by 
the example given above and others 
equally as remarkable. 

In South America the Cardoon, or Arti- 


duced soon after the European colonists 
landed, in 1635. It spread rapidly, and 
now covers hundreds of square miles 
with a prickly growth that has driven 
out all native plants, and presents an im- 
penetrable barrier to man and beast. 

Many plants, when introduced to the 
garden for ornament, find their new home 
especially favorable, and escape to the | 
roadsides and fields, where they often 
become troublesome weeds. 

The White Weed, Leucanthemum vul- 
gare, was introduced to the gardens, and | 
is recorded as having been cultivated in | 
the early colonial times. It soon escaped, | 
and is called, as early as 1758, ‘‘a very | 


destructive weed, taking full possession of 
the ground, so that the fields will look as 


white as if covered with snow.” 
Not all our weedo and introduced planto 


come in by the way of the garden; many | 
are introduced in packing in the ballast of | 
vessels, among grain and grass seed, and 
in many other ways without the conscious | 
An early writer, in 1764, 
enumerates a list of plants that had sprung | 
up since the English planted and kept 
cattle in New England. Many of them 
arts of 
our country, and will be recognized as 
old enemies by all who cultivate the 
ground. The following plants are among 
those named: Nettle, Urtica dioica: 
Couch Grass, Holeus lanatus ; Shepherd’s 
Purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris ; Ground- 
sel, Senecio vulgaris; Sow Thistle, Son- 
chus oleraceus: Mallows, Mualva rotundi- 
folia; Docks, Rumex crispus, R. san- 
guinea, ft. patientia; Knot Grass, Poly- 
gonum aviculare; Chickweed, Stellaria 
media; May Weed, Maruta Cotula; The 
Great Clot Burr, Lappa major, and the 
Mullein. 

There are plants now in our gardens, 
and advertised by reputable dealers, that 
will become a pest wherever introduced. 
Bocconia cordata, Calystegia pubescens 
and <’gipodium podograria variegata, 
are plant names that should be looked 
upon with suspicion; the plants to which 
they belong should never be allowed in a 
well-ordered garden, and should never be 
recommended by dealers, excepting for 
the wild garden. ‘They would all be de- | 
sirable plants if they were not so very 
weedy, but after they are once in the 
ground it will take an immense amount of 
muscular persuasion to remove them again. 
Another very pretty plant that is growing 
more and more common is Convolvulus 
arvensis. It has an abundance of pretty 
flowers, like a small Morning Glory, and 
for their sake is sometimes brought into 
the garden; but when once in it is almost 
impossible to get it out. It is equally as 
bad as the Canada Thistle. 

All weeds should be kept in check. It 
can be done and will make the work much 
lighter than it will be if they are allowed 
to go to seed once or twice during the 
season. It is very much easier to destroy 
young weeds than those that are well es- 
tablished and deeply rooted. Not only 
does the gardener injure his own land by 
allowing weeds to go to seed, but the 
wind is very sure to carry a good supply 
to his neighbor. ‘There is in some states 
a law requiring that certain weeds be de- 
stroyed. It would doubtless be worth 
many thousands of dollars to farmers and 
gardeners all over the country if such a 
law could be applied and enforced every- 


born. All those trees you planted. That 
room is solemn, because once in it, over 
the hot pillow, flapped the wings of death 
Under that roof you expect when your 
work is done to lie down and die. You 
try with many words to tell the excellency 
of the place, but you fail. There is only 
It is 


scribe your meaning. ome. 


only one word in the language that can de- 


N ow I declare it, that young man is com- | 
paratively safe who goes out into the world | 


with a charm like this upon him. The 
memory of parental solicitude, planning 
and praying, will be to him a shield and a 
shelter. 


I never knew a man faithful both | 


to his early and adopted home, who at the | 


same time was given over to any gross 
form of dissipation or wickedness. 


He | 


who seeks his enjoyment chiefly from out- | 


side association, rather than from the 
more quiet and unpresuming pleasures of 


be on the broad road to ruin. Absalom 


which I have spoken, may be suspected to’ 


despised his father’s house, and you know | 


his history of sin and his death of shame. 
If you seem unnecessarily isolated from 








your kindred and former associates, is 
there not some room that you can call your 
own? Into it gather books and pictures, 
and a harp. Have a portrait over the 
mantel. Make ungodly mirth stand back 





from the threshold. Consecrate some spot 
with the knee of prayer. By the memory 


of other days, a father’s counsel, and a | 


mother’s love, and a sister’s confidence, 
call it home.— Talmage. 

















where.— Vick’s Illustrated Magazine. 





DEFENCES OF YOUNG MEN. 


A mighty defence for a young man is a 
good home. Some of my hearers look 
back with tender satisfaction to their early 
home. It may have been rude and rustic, 
hidden among the hills, and architect or 
upholsterer never planned or adorned it. 
But all the fresco on princely walls never 
looked so enticing to you as those rough 
hewn rafters. You can think of no park 
or arbor trees planted on fashionable coun- 
try seat so attractive as the plain brook 
that run in front of the old farm house 
and sang under the weeping willows. No 
barred gateway, adorned with statue of 
bronze, and swung open by obsequious 
porter in full dress, has half the glory of 
the swing gate. ; 

Many of you have a second dwelling 
place, your adopted home, that also is sa- 
cred forever. bere you built the first 
family altar. There your children were 











HEENAN’S GREAT STRENGTH. 

In after years I had the honor of making 
the acquaintance of the American winner 
—the Benicia Boy, as we fondly dubbed 
him—a tall, grave, urbane gentleman, with 


_ reddish brown hair and a purple mustache. 


He wore broadcloth aud a tall hat, and 
diamonds sparkled here and there. I won- 
der whatthe present champion of the world 
would have done if pitted against that indi- 
vidual. We had a sand-bag hanging up in 
the college gymnasium; it was suspended 
by a long rope to a horizontal iron bar half- 
way from floor to ceiling. The strongest 
man in the college—and he was pretty 
strong—had once hit this bag so hard 
that it swung up on a level with the bar. 
One day Heenan dropped in. We sugges- 
ted that he should hit the bag. He 
glanced at the bag, and stripped off his 


| black broadcloth coat, and laid it, with its 


silken lining outward, over the back of a 
chair. Then he walked up to the bag, 
poised himself a moment, and his arm 
shot out. ‘The bag flew upward with an 
impetus that carried it completely round 
the bar once, and nearly round the second 
time. As itfell, Heenan shook his head 
sadly, and turned away. No one spoke; 
but, as he slowly inserted himself in to the 
silk lining, he remarked : 

‘*Boys, you should have seen me when | 


| was fit!” 


The muscles at the back of his shoulders 
were about of the appearance and consis- 
tency of ammonites—a variety of extinct 


cephalopodic mollusks, whose coiled stone 


remains occur in certain geologic strata. — 
Julian Hawthorne in November Cosmopol- 
itan. 





THE CHEAP PUBLICITY OF THE 
POSTAL CARD. 

No one can estimate probably how much 
of the refinement, of the delicacy of feeling, 
has been lost to the world by the introduc- 
tion of the pootal card. Any thing written 
on a postal card has no personality, and has 
as little power of charming any one who re- 
ceives it as an advertisement in the news- 
papers. It is not simply the cheapness of 
the communication that is vulgar, but the 
publicity of it. One may have perhaps 
only a cent’s worth of affection to send, 
but it seems worth much more when en- 
closed in an envelope. 





A committee recently requested a gen- 
tleman to name a suitable person for an 
important position. He suggested a man 
of unexceptionable character and great 
ability. The reply was: 


‘*He is all that you say, but he has some | 


sharp corners.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the gentleman; ‘‘but 
would that be an objection?” 

‘*Certainly,” said the committee. 


‘‘Well, then, what you want is a cipher; | 


a cipher has no corners, and you can find 
— without coming to me for help.”— 
Christian Advocate. 





REASON ENOUGH. 
‘*Why haven’t I a 600-acre farm as well 
as that man riding by in his carriage?” 


glared at the crowd. 





| yelled a red-nosed anarchist orator, as he | — 


‘Because he saved $600 and bought his | 


farm when it cost him $1 an acre, and you 
poured your $600 down your throat!” re- 
sponded a man on the back seat, and the 
orator asked no more conundrums. 





Money Makers 

don’t let golden opportunities pass unimproved ; 
there are times in the lives of men when more 
money can be made rapidly and easily, than 
otherwise can be earned by years of labor. 
Write Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, who will 
send you, free, full particulars about work that 
you can do and live at home, wherever you are 
located, at a profit of at least from $5 to $25 
daily. Some have made over $50 in a single 
day. All is new. You are started free. Capi- 
tal not required. Either sex; all ages. 





A bad vegetable to have aboard a ship—a leek. 





The Weaker Sex 
are immensely strengthened by the use of Dr. 
R. V. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription,” which 
cures all female derangements, and gives tone 
to the system. Sold by druggists. 





To be struck for money is a very painful blow. 





Consumption Surely Cured, 

‘lo the Editor :—Please inform your readers 
that I havea positive remedy for the above 
named disease. By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my rem- 
edy FREE to any of your readers who have 
consumption if they will send me their express 
and P. O. address. Respectfully, T. A. SLO- 
CUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


| 
| 
| 
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Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney Affee- 
tions, Sore Chest, or pain in any part, local or 
deep-seated, quickly go whena HOP PLASTER 
isapplied. A powerful strengthener, and the 
best porous plaster ever known. Made from 
Burgundy Pitch, Canada Baisam and the vir- 
tues of fresh Hops. Always handy for sudden 
pains and weaknesses. Magic in action. 25c. 
6 for $1.00, everywhere. Mailed for price. 
HOP PLASTER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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; **Castoria is so well adapted tochildren that 
recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Ancugr, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructatiot , 
ls Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
estion, 


Ww t injurious medication. 


Tus Centave Company, 182 Fulton Strest, N. Y. 
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**You’ve ceased to love me now, I fear, 
A great change has come over you; 
You do not sit beside me, dear, 
And hug me. as you used to do. 


“You used to praise my cyes, my hair, 

And often kissed my lip and brow, 

When we sat on one rocking-chair— 
Dear John, why don’t you do so now? 


‘You used to call me your delight, 
Said you were proud my love to win, 
And kept me at the gateat night 
Till ma would come and call me in. 


**You called me then your ownest own, 

Your popsy pet,—you did, )ou know; 

That happy time is passed and gone— 
Ah, dearest, what has changed you so?” 


John laid his paper on his knee, 
And hove a sigh, and said: “I fear, 
W hatever changes there may be, 
You’ve brought about yourself, my dear. 


‘This much, at least, you must confess : 
Whene’er my visits I would pay, 
You did not meet me in the dress 

In which you'd been at work all day. 


“Your hair was not in paper curls, 
Your slippers flapping on your feet; 
You were the pretiiest of girls, 
With everything about you neat. 


‘A snow-white collar then you’d wear, 
And at your throat a pretty bow, 
A flower of some kind in your hair; 
Now, darling, what has changed yuu so?” 





OUTRIDING CARE. 


What work has now the sorest need ? 
Which task shall [ do next? 

rhey crowd so close, they press so hard— 
This? that? I tura perplexed. 

Nay, stay; for once I will be free! 
My silver-dappled mare. 

(Juick, John, and saddle her for me, 
And I will outride care. 


rurn, Fairy, leave the dusty road; 
A wilder path we'll take, 

Across the yellow stubble-fields, 
And through the pasture brake. 

Sure-footed as the mountain goat, 
Fleet as the fern-hid hare, 

Fly, Fairy, fly, and set me free, 
And let me laugh at care. 


On, on; the babbli g brook we leap, 
Stil fringed with asters blue; 
On, down this woodland path, as if 
Through sunset clouds we flew; 
And up the rocky hill we press, 
It matters little where; 
it is enough of happiness 
To leave behind me care. 


But look! a cloud creeps up the skies 
But tow so sweet and warm, 
Phe wavering wind has changed; it sighs, 
And whispers of a storm. 
And night will soon be gathering fast; 
urn back, my dappled mare; 
I feel the old chain round my heart, 
I cannot outride care. 
—Marion Douglas in Harper’s Bazar. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


fhe drawing of maps with all the leading 
lines of railroads indicated, is about as im- 
portant as the drawiug of half the rivers that 
are taught. 

Our pedantic 
stantly | 


mania for instructing con- 
ads us to teach children what they can 
learn far better for themselves, and to lose 
sigit of what we alone can teach them. 
Let him know a thing because he has found 
it out for himself, and not because you have 
told him of it. Let him not learn science, but 
discover it for himself. If once you substi- 
tute authority for reason, he will not reason 
any more.—J. J. Rosseau. 


I wish that it were not pogsible for children 
to get library books unless froma most care- 
fully selected list, prepared especially for their 
needs. People read trash because as children 
they were not guided to better things, and 
while books on library shelves which children 
select are not vulgar or illiterate, many of 
them treat of startling adventures, impossible 
incidents, and are therefore unhealthy as a 
mental diet.—Lulu M. Bayley, in Journal of 
Education. 

To give the net product of inquiry, without 
the inquiry that leads to it, is found to be both 
enervating and inefficient. General truths to 
be of due and permanent use, must be earned. 
**Kasy come, easy go,” is a saying as applicable 
to knowledge as to wealth. While rules, lying 
isolated in the mind—not joined to its other con- 
tents as outgrowths from them—are continu- 
ally forgotten, the principles which those rules 
express piecemeal, become, when once reached 
by the understanding, enduring possessions. 
While the rule-taught youth is at sea when be- 
yond his rules, the youth instructed in prin- 
ciples solves a new case as readily as an old 
one.—Herbert Spencer. 

CUKIOUS FACTS. 

Walnut oil is said to be equal to olive oil and 
in Europe it is an article of trade. It is also 
used by painters and by makers of fancy soaps, 
and for burning in lamps. 





The first printing done in America was in the 
City of Mexico in 1539. There were then 200 
printing offices in Europe. The second press 
was set up in Lima, Peru, and the third in 
Cambridge, Mass. in 1639. 

A Southern clergyman, who is an amateur 
naturalist, announces that when a sparrow 
hawk pounces on a guinea he lets the guinea 
fly, but the hawk, sitting on the back of the 
fow], uses his own tail to guide the guinea. 

’ He always steers his victim to his nest in the 
forest. 

The oldest man in New England is said to be 
Charley Heal, of Searsmont, Me , who is 107 
yoars old. It is recorded that he has been mar- 
ried three times, twice to thesame woman; that 
lie bas chewed tobacco for 100 years, and drank 
New England rum for nearly as long a time; 
that he voted for Jefferson the first time he was 
a presidential candidate, and has been a dem- 
ocrat from that day to this; and that he can 
and does read the newspapers without spec- 
tacles. 

Says old Allen Thompson. When I am in 
the woods I never use a compass; in fact I 
don’t need any. There are three sure ways 
that I have for fiading the points of the com- 
pass. You will notice that three-fourths of the 
moss on trees grows on the north side; the 
heaviest boughs on spruce trees are always on 
the south side, and, thirdly, the topmost twig of 
every uniniured hemlock tips to the east. You 
just remember those things and you’ll never 
get lost.—Mount Washington Among The 
Clouds. 

One of the simplest of barometers is a spi- 
der’s web. When there is a prospect of rain or 
wind, the spider sbortens the fiaments from 
which its web is suspended, and leaves things 
in this state as long as the weather is variable. 
if the insect elongates its threads, it is a sign of 
fine, calm weather, the duration of which may 
be judged by the length to which the threads 
are let out. Ifthe spider remain inactive it isa 
sign of rain; but if, on the contrary, it keeps 
at work during a rain, the latter will not last 
iong and will be followed by fine weather. 





AN UNCOVERED HATCHWAY. 

When a sitting hen goes off her nest she 
leaves ‘“‘an uncovered hatchway,” doesn’t she? 
Lowell Courier. 


Some women will go as fur as three hundred 





miles to get material fora “fir” pillow. Hence 
the name—Lowell Courier. 


Boy on the apple tree—“Mister, has that dog 
of yourn got any name?” Farmer—“‘No.” 
Boy— Well, then, call him ‘Off’ 


The best reason yet advanced for having Mon- 
day, washing day, the next after Sunday, is 
because cleanliness is next to godliness. 

Helen :—“Mamma, what isa casus belli?” 
Mother—“My child, never speak of anything 
soindelicate. It is the latin for stomach-ache.” 
—Life. 

“Little boy in the bath-tub—“Mother, I’m a 
kid, ain’t 1?” Mother—“Yes, but what kind of 
a kid do you call yourself? Little boy—“* Why, 
I’m na-kid.” 

“Humph!” grumbled the clock, “I don’t 
know of any one who is worked harder than I 
am—twenty-four hours a day, year in and year 
out.” And then it struck. 


“Grandpa, dear, we have come to wish you 
many happy returns of your birthday, and 
mamma says if you give us each a dollar we 
are not to lose iton our way home.” 


How do you account for the fact that nowa- 
days one so seldom sees dumb waiters in mod- 
ern dining rooms? Well, probably, don’t you 
know, because they have been found not to 
answer.—Judy. 


News comes from the town of Clarksville, 
Ill., that a turkey gobler stole a guinea hen’s 
nest, hatched out the chicks, and is raising 
them “with assiduity and care.” ‘The old 
guinea hen would bave used grasshoppers and 
angle-worms.—Lowell Courier. 


Lighthead—*You seem to have a vewey in- 
tewesting book, Miss Cultuwesque.” Miss C. 
“Yes: Iam reading Herbert Spencer’s ‘Philos- 
ophy of Style.’” Lighthead: “Do you know, 
I think itis bettah to depend on one’s own 
natchual taste in mattahs of dwess rather than 
bother one’s head with these books on style.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. : 


Mrs. Breezy,—to daughter, Did you tell young 
Mr. Waldo, dear, that you would correspond 
with him on his return to Boston? Miss Breezy 
Yes, mamma, he has been so polite to me while 
in Chicago, you know, and seemed so seriously 
in earnest when he asked me if he might uot 
hear from me occasionally that what could I 
say, mamma, but “Let her go, Gallagher !”— 
New York Sun. 

In the window of a cottage in an English 
village, the following notice appears: “I cure 
a goose. My wife cures ganders.” Tourists 
are always much puzzled at this strange state- 
ment, and invariably go in to find out what it 
means. They are considerably astonished as 
well as amused when they learn that the author 
of the sign meant to say: “I cure agues. My 
wife cures jaundice.” 

‘*Well, now, I believe I have one thatis better 
than that,” said another teacher. “I put a list 
of nouns on the blackboard and wrote under 
them, ‘Form the plurals of these nouns by add- 
ing sores.’ I noticed that one of the boys 
looked rather dazed, and did not begin writing, 
so I asked him what was the matter. He said, 
‘Why, Idon’tsee how you can make plurals 
out of them nouns by adding sores.’”—Jndian- 
apolis Journal. 





THE THINKING CAP. 
Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 

New ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 

Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles, 
336. Consort. 338. Pomp-on. 
INTACT 39. PASS IM 
NEARLY ASTONFE 
TABRAB STARVE 
ARRIVE SORDID 
CLAVER ina. £ tz 
TYBERS MEEDED 
340. Forty minutes past four. 

New Puzzles--No. 66, 
NO. 341. MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 


A general arranging his troops in the form of 
a solid square, finds he has 21 men over, but 
attempting to add one man to each side of the 
square finds he wants 200 men to fill up the 
square ; required, the number of men on a side 
at first and the whole number of troops. 

Orwell, Vt. 

NO. 342. SQUARE. 

l. To impede by one’s own act, 2. The 
limit of one’s intellectual views. 3. A sign. 
4. A dramatic composition set to music. 5. 
Incurring punishment. 

Mecklenburg, N. Y. Comet. 


NO. 343. DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA, 


In ‘benny laddies, highland elad,’’ 

In ‘‘wrathy daddies, burning mad,’”’ 

In ‘warring nations, seeking blood,’’ 
In “scanty rations, caused by flood,” 
In ‘‘snow clad Rockies, o’er the plain,”’ 
In ‘hard wood hockeys, causing pain,”’ 
In ‘‘penny whistles, shrill and keen,” 
In ‘Scottish thistles, often seen.”’ 


337. 


LEO. 


Two heroes of our latest strife, 

Two men who fought and bled, 

That they might save their country’s life 
They offered theirs instead. 


Cambridge, Mass. ALBION. 


NO. 344. HALF SQUARE. 

1. Any edible grain. 2. An occurrence. 3. 
To peruse. 4. The limit. 5. A wood express- 
ing presence. 6. A consonant. 

Mecklenburg, N. Y. CoMET. 

NO. 345. DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead a cereal, and leave water. 

Behead a spot, and leave a fabric. 

Behead to halt, and leave the apex. 

Hartford, Conn. 

(<a Answers will appear next week. 
in three weeks. 

SOLVERS. 

Correct solutions to puzzles in Nos. 61, 62 
and 63 were received from C. Isabel Hathaway, 
Leo, Maud H. Weed (2), Emma E. Smith (2), 
Robert Mansiield, W. A. W., Charles Williams, 
Comet, Daisy and Shawmut. 


Daisy. 
Solvers 


Palaver. 

Our thanks are due to Comet for several ex- 
cellent batches of farm puzzles contributed re- 
cently. We shall be glad to publish anything 
from his pen. 





SY ST 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Catarrh originates in scrofulous taint. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, and thus perma- 
nently cures catarrh. 


As like as two peas—two beans. 


Musical Instruments. 

An instrument of value. 25 cts. buys the best 
plaster on earth. Hop Plasters cure pain in- 
stantly, seothe, strengthen and prevent disease. 
Observe our signature on back of plaster. Hop 
Plaster Co., Boston, Mass. 


A coal chisel—the ice man’s bill. 


Do Not Think for a Moment 
that catarrh will in time wear out. The theory 
is false. Men try to believe it because it would 
be pleasant if true, but it is not, as all know. 
Do not let an acute attack of cold in the head 
remain unsubdued. It is liable to develop into 


commend it to all horse owners 
SHEPARD, Lumber Dealers, Boston. 


in another co'umn. 


general debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly 
sensations, 
cough—prompt measures for relief should be 
taken. 
the lungs; theretore use the great anti-scrofula, 
or blood-purifier 


best cough cure in the world.” 
Co., Boston. 








OLD ACE 


Brings weaknesses, especially of 
the bladder and kidneys. A ta- 
blespoonful of Hunt’s Remedy 
before each meal, and before re- 
tiring. will relieve and bring 
Sold 


apothecaries and dealers. 


untold comfort. by aul 








catarrh. You can rid yourself of the cold and 
avoid all chance of catarrh by using Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrbh Remedy. If already afflicted rid your- 
self of this troublesome disease speedily by the 
same means. All druggists. 

Silence is the sanctuary of prudence. 

JamMrEsS Pyue’s PEARLINE is highly indorsed 
by heuse-keepers and others who have tried it. 
No soap is required, and cleaning is done with 
a saving of much time and labor. All house- 
keepers should use it. 


The biggest thing on ice is the profit. 


We feel assured that horse owners, after know- 
ing the facts, and giving the subject due consid- 
eration, will, in company with such gentlemen 
as Messrs. Bonner, Murray, Chas. S. Green, 
Budd Doble, Jas. G. Breeze, and many other 
celebrated judges of horses, insist that their 
horses must be shod with the Putnam Hot- 
forged and Hammer-pointed Nail. <A few 
months’ trial will always convince. { 





Throw physic to your neighbor’s dogs. 


Dr. S. A. Tuttle :—Have used your Elixir fo 
sore backs, colic, sprains, horse ail, spinal me- 
ningitis, a | with perfect success, and would re 
BLACKMER & 


There ure more falls than hops in beer. 
See the advertisement of Shipman Engine Co. 


What is it cracked up to be? Oatmeal. 
Advice to Consumptives. 
On the appearance of the first symptoms—as 


followed by night-sweats and 


Consumption is scrofulous disease of | 


strength-restorer— Dr. 
Supe- 


and 
Pierce’s ‘“‘Golden Medical discovery.” 





rior to cod liver oil as a nutritive, and unsur- | 
passed as a pectoral. 
of blood, and kindred affections, it has no equal. 
Sold by druggists the world over. 
Pierce’s treatise on consumption, send 10 cents | 
in stamps to World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For weak lungs, spitting | 


For Dr. | 


An exhaustive article—the stomach pump. 
Catarrh Cured. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from | 


that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly try- 
ing every known remedy, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. 
disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- | 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St.; | 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. | 


Any sufferer from this dreadful | 


Economy is of itself a great revenue.—Cicero. 


“The Old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
Cutler Bros & 


A very narrow aperture—the crack of a whip. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


The fastest leg is thought to be the te leg-ram. 





Business Notices. — 


SCROFULA. 


No remedy offered the public so positively eradi- 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and impurities from 
the blood as Hood’s Carenparass. The remarkable 
cures of men, womenand children prove it a reliable 
and wonderful medicine. C. 1. Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers- 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His 
Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and oid. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
Aa Dr. Lewis is mine | consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis 
ease demands different and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or mental, pertaining to married life or 
“single blessedness.”” 
Censultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS [8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (witb 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vas 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructie” 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION 
With additional Colored 
Illustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
jjjen the treatment and 
jcure of abeve subjects, 
)iSexual Diseases, &c. 
Ji] Price, 25c. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


—— DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
on, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St 


FRAZER AXLE 


BEST_IN THE WORLD GREASE 


t2"Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE contains 7! 
Illustrations of Poultry Houses, Yards, 

Runs, Chicken Coops, Fences, etc. Tells 

ow to build them. Price 80c. Stamps ta- 

ken. R. B. Mircuxxy, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


















































The following words, in praise of Dr. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION as a remedy for those delicate diseases and weak- 


nesses peculiar to women, must be of interest to every sufferer from such maladies. — 
expressions with which thousands give utterance to their sense of gratitude for the inestimable boon of health whic 








restored to them by thé use of this world-famed medicine. 

i 8 JOHN E. SEGAR, of Millenhbeck, Va., writes: 

100 “My wife had been suffering for two or three 

gy years with female weakness, and had paid 

out one hundred dollars to physicians with- 

THROWN AWAY out relief. She took Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 

°# Prescription and it did her more good than 

"all the medicine given to her by the physi- 

cians during the three years they had been practicing upon her.” 

, Mrs. GEORGE HERGER, of Westfield, N. Y., 
EARTHLY Boon. fect health. I treated with 

: * nine months, without receiving any benefit. 

The ‘Favorite Prescription’ is the greatest earthly boon to us 

poor suffering women.” 





rhea, bearing-down pains, and pain contin- 


* Favorite Prescription’ restored me to per- 





| aside, and feel as well as I ever did,” 
writes: “I was a great sufferer from leucor- | 
ually across my back. Three bottles of your | 


Dr. , for 


They are fair samples of the spontaneous 
has been 





Mrs. SopH1A F. BOSWELL, White Cottage,O., 
writes: “I took eleven bottles of your * Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ and one bottle of your 
‘Pellets.’ I am doing my work, and have been 
for some time. I have had to employ help for 
about sixteen years before I commenced tak- 
ing your medicine. I have had _ to wear a 
*" supporter most of the time; this I have laid 


[THREW AWAY 
HER 
SUPPORTER. 








Mrs. MAY GLEASON, of Nunica, Ottawa Co. 
Mich., writes: Your * Favorite Prescription’ 
has worked wonders in my case. 

Again she writes: **‘ Having taken several bot- 


It Works 
WONDERS, tles of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ I have re- 
gained my health wonderfully, to the astonish- 


ment of myself and friends. I can now be on my feet all day, 





' attending to the duties of my household. 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times women call on their family physicians, suffering, as they imagine, one from dyspepsia, another from heart disease, 
another from liver or kidney disease, another from nervous exhaustion or prostration, another with pain here or there, and in 
this way they all present alike to themselves and their easy-going and indifferent, or over-busy doctor, separate and distinct diseases, 
for which he prescribes his pills and potions, assuming them to be such, when, in reality, they are all only symptoms cause d by some 
womb disorder, The physician, ignorant of the cause of suffering, encourages his practice until large bills are made, The suffering 


—— gets no better, but probably worse by reason of the delay, wrong treatment and consequent complications. 


A proper medicine, 


ike Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, directed to the cause would have entirely removed the disease, thereby dispelling all those 
distressing symptoins, and instituting comfort instead of prolonged misery. 





al 
: r East Boston, Mass., says: ** Five years ago I 
HYSICIANS was a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. 
FAILED Having exhausted the skill of three phy- 
~ sicians, I was completely discouraged, and so 
" weak I could with difficulty cross the room 
alone. I began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and 
using the local treatment recommended in his ‘Common Sense 
Medical Adviser.’ I commenced to improve at once. In three 





months I was perfectly cwred, and have had no trouble since. I ' 


wrote a letter to my family paper, briefly mentioning how my 
health had been restored, and offering to send the full particulars 
to any one writing me for them, and enclosing a stamped-en- 
velope for reply. have received over four hundred letters. 
In reply, I have described my case and the treatment used, 
and have earnestly advised them to ‘do likewise.’ From a great 
many I have received second letters of thanks, stating that they 
had commenced the use of ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ had sent the 
$1.50 required for the ‘Medical Adviser,’ and had applied the 
loeal treatment so fully and plainly laid down therein, and were 
much better already.”’ 


Mrs. E. F. MorGAN, of No. 71 Lexington St., | 


! 


A Marvelous Cure.— Mrs. G. F. SPRAGUE, 
JEALOUS of Crystal, Mich., writes: “I was troubled with 
female weakness, leucorrhea and falling of the 
Docrors womb for seven years, so I had to keep my bed 

* § for a good part of the time. Idoctored with an 
army of different physicians, and spent large sums 
of money, but received no lasting benefit. At last my husband 
persuaded me to try your medicines, which I was loath to do, 
because I was prejudiced against them, and the doctors said 
they would do me no good. I finally told my husband that if 
he would get me some of your medicines, would try them 
against the advice of my physician. He got me six bottles of the 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ also six bottles of the * Discovery,’ for 
ten dollars. I took three bottles of ‘Discovery’ and four of 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ and I have been asound woman for four 
years. I then gave the balance of the medicine to my sister, who 
was troubled in the same way, and she cured herself in a short 
time. I have not bud to take any medicine now for almost 
tour years.”’ 


THE OUTGROWTH OF A VAST EXPERIENCE. 


The treatment of many thousands of cascs 

* those chronie weaknesses and distressing 

iments peculiar to females, at the Invalids’ | 
{iotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has afforded a vast experience in nicely 
.dapting and thoroughly testing remedies 
for the cure of woman’s peculiar maladies. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
is the outgrowth, or result, of this great 
and valuable experience, Thousands ot 
testimonials, received from patients and 
from physicians who have tested it in the | 
more aggravated and obstinate cases which 
had baffied their skill, prove it to be the 
most wonderful remedy ever devised for | 
the relief and cure of suffering women, It 
is not recommended as a “ cure-ail,” but 
as a most perfect Specific for woman’s 
peculiar ailments. 

As a powerful, invigorating tonic, 
it imparts strength to the whole system, 
and to the uterus, or womb and its ap- 
pendages, in particular. For overworked, 
‘worn-out,” * run-down,” debilitated teach- 
ers, 
“ shop-girls,’”” housekeepers, nursing moth- 
ers, and feeble women generally, Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the great- 
est earthly boon, being unequalled as an 
appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. It 
promotes digestion and assimilation of food, | ternal heat.” 


Address, 


gestion, bloating 
nervine, “ 
equalled and 
subduing 
exhaustion, 
and other 


nervous 


organie disease of 


is a legitimate 


physician, and adapts 
organization. 





VEVeRs 


cures nausea, weakness of 
and eructations of 
Asa soothing and strengthening 
Favorite Prescription” 
is invaluable 
excitability, 
prostration, 
distressing, 
|} commonly attendant upon functional and 
the womb. It 
refreshing sleep and relieves mental 
iety and despondency. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
medicine, 
compounded by an experienced and skillful 
It is purely vegetable in its | 
composition and perfectly harmless in its | 
effects in any condition of the system. 

“Favorite Prescription” is a posi- 
tive cure for the most complicated and | 
obstinate cases of leucorrhea, or ** whites,” 
excessive flowing at monthly periods, pain- 
ful menstruation, unnatural suppressions, 
milliners, dressmakers, seamstresses, | prolapsus or falling of the womb, weak 

back, “female weakness,” anteversion, re- 
troversion, bearing-down sensations, chron- 
ic congestion, inflammation and ulceration | $5. 
of the womb, inflammation, pain and ten- z 
derness in ovaries, accompanied with “in- 


—— te 


In pregnancy, “ Favorite Prescription” 
*mother’s cordial,” relieving nausea, 
weakness of stomach and other distressing 
symptoms common to that condition. If 
it up in the latter months of 
eestation, it so prepares the system for de- 
livery as to greatly lessen, and many times 
almost entirely do away with the sufferings 
of that trying ordeal. 

“Favorite Prescription,” when taken 
im connection with the use of Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, and small laxa- 
tive doses of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pellets 
(Little Liver Pills), cures Liver, Kidney and 
Bladder diseases. Their combined use also 
i; removes blood taints, and abolishes can- 
'cerous and scrofulous humors from the 
system, 

“Favorite Prescription” is the only 
medicine for women sold, by druggists, 
under a positive guarantee, from the 
manufacturers, that it will give satisfac- 
tion in every case, or money will be re- 
funded. This guarantee has been printed 
on the bottle-wrapper, and faithfully car- 
ried out for many years. Large bottles 
(100 doses) $1.00, or six bottles for 


"Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. 
Pierce’s large, illustrated Treatise (160 
| pages) on Diseases of Women. 


stomach, indi- 


f gas, isa 


18 Ul- 
in allaying and 
irritability, 
hysteria, 
ymptoms 


s use is kept 


spasms 


neryous 
induces 
anx- 
carefully | 


to woman's delicate 


WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. ¥, 


THE ORIGINAL 


LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 





\easant 


UAT oat Q@ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


ele 


Always ask for Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, or Little 


Sugar-coated Granules or Pills. 


BEING ENTIRELY VEGETABLE, Dr. Pierce’s Pellets operate without disturbance to the system, 


diet, or occupation. 


Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 


Always fresh and reliable. As a 


LAXATIVE, ALTERATIVE, or PURGATIVE, these little Pellets give the most perfect satisfaction. 





SICK HEADACHE 


| Bilious Headache, Dizziness, Con- 
stipation, Endigestion, Bilious 
Attacks, and al! derangements of the 
stomach and bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. In ex- 
lanation of the remedial power of these 
ellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon the system is 
universal, not a gland or tissue escaping their sanative influence. 
Sold by druggists, for 25 cents a vial. Manufactured at the Chem- 
ical Laboratory of WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y 








WILLIAM RAMICH, Esq., of Minden, [Kearney County, 
BOILs Nebraska, writes: “I was troubled with boils for 
thirty years. Four years agc I was 60 afflicted with 
CURED them that I could not walk. I bought two bottles 
ef of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, and took 

one ‘ Pellet’ after each meal, till all were gone. By 

that time I had no boils, and have had none since. I have also 
been troubled with sick headache. When I feel it coming on, 
I take one or two ‘ Pellets,’ and am relieved of the headache.” 








Mrs. C. W. Brown, of Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
says: “Your ‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets’ are 
without question the best cathartic ever 
sold. They are also a most efficient remedy 


THE BEST 
CATHARTIC. for torpor of the liver. We have used them 
Sfor years in our family, and keep them in 


the house all the time.” 
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FOR A CASE OF CATARRH WHICH THEY CAN NOT CURE. 





SYMPTOMS OF C/ATARRE. 


Dull, heavy headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, sometimes pro- 
fuse, a and acrid, at others, thick, tenacious, muco 

urulent, bloody and putrid; the eyes are weak, watery, an 
inflamed; there is ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or 
coughing to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive matter, 
together with scabs from ulcers; the voice is changed and has 
a nasal twang; the breath is offensive; smell and taste are im- 
paired; there is a sensation of dizziness, with mental depression 
a hacking cough and general ——: However, only a few o 
the above-named symptoms are likely to be present in any one 
case. Thousands of cases annually, without manifesting half of 
the above symptoms, result in consumption, and_ end in the 

rave. No disease is so common, more deceptive and dangerous, 
ess understood, or more unsuccessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 


CURES THE WORST CASES OF 


Gatarrh, ‘‘ Cold in the Head,” Coryza, and Catarrhal Headache. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE, SO CENTS. 











Prof. W. HAUSNER, the famous mesmer- 
ist, of Ithaca, N. Y., writes: “Some ten 
years ago I suffered untold agony from 
chronic nasal catarrh. My family physi- 


UnToup Acony 
FROM CATARRH. cian gave me up asincurable, and said I 
must die. My case was such a bad one, 


that every day, towards sunset, my voice would become so hoarse 
I could barely speak above a whisper. In the morning my cough- 
ing and clearing of my throat would almost strangle me. By the 
use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, in three months, I was a well 
man, and the cure has been permanent.” 








ferer from catarrh for three years. At 
times I could hardly breathe, and was con- 

. = done for me. Luckily, I was advised to try 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, and I am now a well man. I be- 
Evi RoBBins, Runyan P. O., Columbia Co., 

THREE BOTTLES Pa., says: ‘*My daughter bad catarrh when 
= that it helped her; a third bottle effected 


CONSTANTLY THOMAS J. RUSHING, -» 2902 Pine Street, 
stantly swe king and spitting, and for the 
last eight months could not breathe through 

lieve it to be the only sure remedy for catarrh now manufac- 

tured, and one has only to give it a fair trial to experience 
she was five years old, very badly. I saw 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy advertised, and 

a ent cure. She is now eighteen years old and soun«é 

ani hearty.” 


St. Louis, Mo., writes: “I was a great suf- 
HAWKING AND 
the nostrils. I thought nothing could 
astounding results and a@ permanent cure.” 
rocured a bottle for her, and soon saw 
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Homes. 





AMESBURY. 


Amesbury grange has not been dormant dur- 
ing the summer and fall months, but has held 
regular fortnightly meetings, with an average 
attendance of 25 to 30. They have not been re- 
ported to the Homes because our correspondent 
was taking his usual summer vacation and 
making practical application of the knowledge 
which he has gained during the meetings of the 
past year. At the meeting of Nov. 22, Ceres and 
Pomona took charge and furnished a program 
consisting of readings, declamations and music, 
followed by a supper. The responsive readings 
on the names of the different fruits and grains 
was one of the attractions, drawing out those 
who would otherwise not particlpate in the ex- 
ercises. This meeting reaffirms the statement 
made after Flora’s meeting, that when we wish 
to get up a program of special merit we should 
always give the matter to the sisters to manage, 
and the meeting will invariably prove a success. 

At our next meeting, Dec. 13, will be held the 
election of officers and the discussion of the old 
question of equal suffrage to women. A. H. 
Combs and Wm. Dewhurst, affirmative; Eben 
True and F. W. Sargent, negative. Arrange- 
ments are in preparation to make the meetings 
of the coming winter both interesting and edu- 
cational. 

STATE GRANGE. 

The fifteenth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts State grange will convene at Springfield 
Tuesday, Dec. 20. Full details relative to hall, 
hotels and other matters will be mailed to mas- 
ters of subordinate granges in due time. Reports 
should be rendered by masters (or other dele- 
gates) from each grange, and by every officer 
and deputy of the State grange Please write 
your reports now, and let them be bright, brief 
and breezy. Bring your grange song book. 
Bring your best thoughts, and come prepared to 
do some earnest work for the agricultural inter- 
ests of the old Bay State. By all means, see 
to it that your grange sends representatives to 
the State grange and pays their expenses. 
Then demand a good report from them on their 
return. Yours for progress, 

A. A. BricuaM, Secretary. 





MAINE. 


EAST SUMNER. 


The officers of Union grange were installed 
November 12 by Past Master C. H. Dunham as 
follows: B. F. Carey, master; E. A. Tucker, 
overseer; J.T. Stetson, lecturer; W.G. Crocket, 
steward; Albert Ames assistant steward; S. 
M Stetson, chaplain; J. T. Glover, treasurer ; 
Mary A. Keene secretary; W. R. Cary gate 
keeper; C. E. Glover, Pomona; M. Ellen Cary, 
Flora; Eunice S. Foster, Ceres; Mary F. Glo- 
yer, lady assistant steward. This grange is in 
a flourishing condition having received several 
new members during the past year. A butter 
factory is about starting up at Buckfield village, 
five miles from here, many of our farmers are 
interested in it and will furnish cream for the 
same. 





CONNECTICUT. 


INSURANCE UNION. AN INDUSTRIOUS BROTHER. 


Among the many subordinate granges of this 
State, that of North Haven is by no means the 


least, either in numbers or enthusiasm. Our 
brother from Berlin who is devoung s0 mucn 


valuable time to the subject of insurance can 
testify to the above statement. 

Last Tuesday, the 22d, Master Potter spent 
the day with Brother Ives among mem- 
bers of this grange, and in the evening Brother 
Ives explained in detail the object of the Patrons’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. As a result, 
he had pledged on his book at the close of the 
meeting between $30,000 and $40,000 worth of 
insurance. 

How many of the Patrons reatize the amount 
of work that Bro. Ives is doing in order to 
start this grand enterprise, and how many are 
doing the utmost in their power to aid him? 
Do not fall back and see the thing started, but 
put in your whole force and help it through. 
Hardly a member of this order can now 
doubt that in union there is strength. If there 
be any such let them subscribe for OUR GRANGE 
Homes at once and learn to the contrary. 

Despite the fact that this grange is in a pros- 
perous condition, it is in need—yes, sadly in 
need—of a very important aid, namely: that of 
neighboring granges. We feel the need socially 
as well as financially. Being the only grange 
that is near New Haven, the merchants say 
your trade is not large enough to warrant a bid 
for it. It is for this reason alone that there is 
less competition for grange trade, and there is 
only one way to remedy this, namely: by 
having our deputy alive to the work. No sec- 
tion of the country can boast of better material 
for organization than the neighboring towns of 
New Haven, and if such could be started, in a 
short time they would be hard toequal. One 
good live man to go through his section and 
explain the objects of the order means so many 
new granges added to the list of 1887. 

PATRON. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the recent meeting of the Pomona grange 
of Juniata county, Sister Cora Smith read an 
able essay, entitled, ‘‘The Education of Farm- 
ers’ Daughters.” She is a farmer’s daughter, 
who, with the aid of a younger sister, both yet 
in their teens, has, during the last five years, 
done the house work of her father’s family 
and besides acquired a good common school 
education. She was therefore able to speak 
practically. After the reading of this essay, 
Brother J. T. Ailman urged that the grange ar- 
ray itself against a false sentiment so prevalent 
which considers it a disgrace for a girl to be- 
come a “hired girl” and do the kitchen work 
of another household. Brother J. T. Ailman 
is a graduate of Princeton college, a practical 
farmer and a leader in the affairs of church and 
Sabbath-school. 





A NEW ENGLAND GRANGE FAIR. 
Opinions of Some of Our Readers. 


A VOICE FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The gratifying successthat has attended the 
efforts of the managers of the New Hampshire 
grange fair association during the past two 
years has induced them to submit a proposition 
to the several State granges to organize a New 
England grange fair association. 

In calling the attention of the readers of 
your ably conducted and very interesting paper 
to this important subject, I have no desire to 
criticise the methods adopted by the New Eng- 
land agricultural society. Neither does it 
matter whether or no that society fulfils the 


mission of its organization. The indisputable 
fact exists that there isa need of a New Eng- 
land agricultural association that will be worthy 
of the confidence and the support of the entire 
farming community, and one where the voice 
and the opinions of the average progressive and 
energetic farmer shall receive attention. 

The truth that applies to the old Granite State 
may not be equally applicable to the other fine 
New England states, but there every experi- 
enced and extensive breeder of thoroughbred 
cattle is a member of the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry as are the greater part of the ener- 
getic and progressive farmers. Now while the 
primary object of this proposed organization 
will be to hold genuine agricultural fairs, a 
secondary one will be to strengthening and in- 
crease the membership of the grange which 
will be accomplished by the worthy and ener- 
getic farmers that will join the order, that they 
may exhibit at the fairs. 

In order to hold a large, varied, complete and 
successful fair, its manager should have some 
method of creating an interest in, and of secur- 
ing the support of the farmers in each section 
of its jurisdiction. The proposed organization 
by addressing the respective state granges, can 
readily reach the average farmer through the 
Pomona and the subordinate granges, and 
most of our larger fair associations fail to ac- 
complish much good by not attempting to cul- 
tivate sociability among those who attend their 
exhibitions. The distinguished guests, the 
political farmers and some of the leading 
officers have hearty hand shakings and enjoy 
appetising dinners at the expense of the organ- 
ization, but the average visitor pushes his way 
through the crowd regardless of those who 
crowd against him. The noble and the refining 
qualities of man are not developed by this 
practice, but they might be by holding a festi- 
val in connection with the fair where all could 
meet on a level,to form pleasant and lasting 
acquaintances and to friendly discuss the prac- 
tical questions of agriculture. What other 
farmers’ organization is so well prepared to 
develop the sociability of the farmers at large 
as the grange? 

Patrons, itis not necessary for me to treat 
this subject at greater length, and in closing let 
me ask you to give it your considerate attention 
and when the subject of organizing a New 
England grange fair association is brought up 
in your State grange meeting, request your rep 
resentative there to give it his loyal support. 

Yours fraternally, 

Pittsfield, N. H. Geo. R. DRAKE. 


THE MASTER OP THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE GRANGE. 

The question of perfecting the organization 
of a New England grange fair association is 
growing in favor every year. The results of 
the two years’ experiments made by the New 
Hampshire State grange shows what organized 
effort, with the confidence of the public will 
produce. I talked this matter over with many 
of the largest exhibitors of stock at the last 
exhibition of the New England agricultural 
society in Worcester, and in every instance it 
met their hearty approval. I think I can assert 
without being selfish that Worcester, for cen 
tral location, railroad facilities, ample tair 
grounds complete in all their appointments, 
and horse car accommodations, for visitors, is 
the best place to hold such a fair, as it is in the 
center of the grange districts of New England, 
and where the local grange influence would 
contribute largely to the success of the enter- 
prise. 

What we want is leaders in the movement 


who can devote time to the work of organiza- 
tion, and who will have the support and confi- 


dence of all interested. I think a guarantee 
fund of $10,000 or $15,000 could be easily se- 
cured to carry forward the project, if we can 
get the right men to manage the affairs of the 
association. I shall be glad to hear the views 
of others in this matter. Fraternally yours, 
JAMES DRAPER. 


FROM 





SOLILOQUIZING. 


We trust Massachusetts patrons will not let 
the brothers and sisters of other New England 
states get ahead of them in the amount of news 
sent to the Homes. 


December 4th will be the anniversary of the 
birthday of the organization of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. It should he observed in every 
grange. Send us a report of what was done in 
your grange. 

Charles W. Pierson in the December Popular 
Science Monthly shows how little he really 
knows about the grange movement. He says: 
“The grange still Jives, but its glory is departed, 
and its history is recorded only in the distorted 
statements of partisans and of misinformed 
review-writers.” 


Some of our Patrons are diffident about 
speaking in the grange, and therefore there is a 
lack of discussion in the meetings. But any 
intelligent patron can read a good article in the 
grange, and we always intend to publish 
articies adapted for this purpose. Agricultural 
on the first and second pages, domestic and 
matron’s interests on the third page, and mis- 
cellany on the sixth and seventh pages. In 
connection with the market reports on the fifth 
page will be found much information sugges- 
tive of discussion; and from the grange items 
on this page can be gleaned much that will be 
suggestive. Therefore let our readers watch 
for such articles to read in the grange as may 
entertain, instruct or provoke discussion for the 
good of the order. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stre and wholesomeness. More economical 
than oO kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold in cans. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St.,N Y. 





Eggs Fifty Cents a Dozen. 

A gentleman who keeps a few hens for profit, re- 
cently carried rome fresh laid eggs to a wholesale 
dealer at Faneuil Hal! Market, Boston, and received 
for the same forty-three cents per dozen The 
dealer said to him, “‘Next week I will pay you for- 
ty five cents, and before Christmas fifty cents a 
dom for all you will bring me like these.’’ 

What is true of Boston isin a measure true of 
every market for eags. The next eight weeks will 
be the season of phest prices. YIterefore work 
your hens now for all they can do. We have no 
doubt but that, for want of the proper ingredients 
in their food, more than one-half of the hens in 
this eountry are now idle, when eggs will seil for 
fifty cents per dozen. It is pure folly to wonder, 
spend time and money or oqpaeinees to find out 
why — hens donot lay. You better by far profit 
by the experience of others, and make them lay 
during December and Janvary. The following 
sworn statement shows that the quickest and surest 
way to do this and increase the egg product during 
these months from one to six hundred per cent, is 
by the use of Sheridan’s Powder to make hens lay, 
once daily in the food. 

South Waldoboro, Maine 

“IT commenced Dec. 6, 186, to feed sixty hens 
the Sheridan’s Powder according to directions, and 
continued until January 3ist. The first week they 
laid only et eggs, the second 61, the third 138, 
the 4th 196, fifth 262, sixth 315, seventh 389, and 
the eighth 409 eggs.’’ Or 150 dozen for the eight 
weeks. Yours truly, G. N. Winchenbach. 

‘Subscribed and sworn to before me this twenty- 
— day of April, 1887. Geo. G. Benner, J. P.” 

. 8. JOHNSON & Co., 22 Custom House Street, 
Boston, Mass., are the only manufacturers of Sner- 
idan’s Powder to make hens lay, which is sold by 
nearly all druggists and general storekeepers. For 
50 cents in stamps Johnson & Co. send post paid to 
any address, two packs of the Powder; five packs 
for $'.00. Or fer $1.20 they will send a large 2} 

und can of Powder, also one copy of the Farmer’s 
oultry Baising Guide (price 25 cents), postage or 
express prepaid. Six cans rent for $5.00, express 
prepaid to any express office in the Uni d States. 








OM STUDY Thorough and practical In- 

struction given by MAIL in Book-keep- 
ing, Business Forms, Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
Shorthand, etc. Low rates. Distunce no objec- 
tion. Circulars sent freee BRYANT & STRAT- 
TON, 435 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthless Imitations. 


Indispensable to . Ask D f 
“Ohichester’s RARISS:, take ne other, ps a te. 
(stamps) to us for 

NAME PAPER. 


ulars in letter by return m 
Chichester Chemical Co. 
Madison Square, Philada., Pa. 
Sold by Dru everywhere. Ask for “Chiches. 
ter’s English” Penny roy al Pills. Take no other. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dur- 
ability. et 
KNABE « CoO., 











wM. 
Baltimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New York, 112 Fifth Ave. =a as! 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


| 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, | 
| 
| 


178 Tremont, St., Boston. 


#5000 SOLD. | BOSTON | GUARANTEED. & 


EVERY PIANO MASS 
ANUS 


WAREROOM./4GATREMONT ST. 





FINEST 


MATERIALS 





Nond stamp ¢ tw << 
for Price List, GasWorks, Pittsburgh, F 





KOM 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In 


discretions, Lost Manhood, 


DE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN: & 


Pe 





kx Many men, from the effectsof youthful m- 
eS prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for ly 
thing but the right one. Poewitheanding 6 e 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effectacure. During our extensive — and < 
hospital practice we have experiment with 7 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. § 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a & 
certain an y cure, as hundreds of 
cases in our practice have been resto: to per- 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 
Erythroxylon coca), } drachm 
erubebin, } drachm. 
lonias Dfoica, 4 drachm. 
lsemin, 8 grains. 
it ignatiz amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
xt. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
Glycerin, q. 8. : Mix. 
Make 60 pills. Takel pil at 8 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take twe pills at 
> bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
— in those cases resulting from impru- 
ence. The recuperative powers ef this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use contintied 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
Vigor. 
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8 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 

uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
remitting $1,a securely sealed package contain- < 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private lab»ratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
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WEST. 


A vivid portrayal of the stupendous marvels in 


MARVELS OF 


the vast wonder-land west of the Missouri River. Six 
Books in one VoL, comprising Marvels of Nature, 
Marvels of Race, Marvels of Enterprise, Marvels 
of Mining, Marvels of Stock Raising, Marvels 01 
Agriculture. Over _350 original fine Engrav. 
ings. A perfect Picture Gallery. It has more 
se ling qualities than any other book. 
AGENTS WANTE A rare chance for live 
ents to make money. Apply at once. Terms very 


liberal. 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwicg, Cr. 





Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc., 
for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
4Weak. TrueCuratives. Fortune 

ay tor Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
ed Electric Co., Cleveland, © 


farmers’ Directory, — 


INSURANCE. 














Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over RKe-Ingurance,. . . . « . $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 

Amount at risk, a Fm 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 percent.on38 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay Secretary. 17 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c , 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keyes. C. A. KEYES 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchanta, and Wholesale Dealers in 


*LOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Rutter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &e. 

a@ Country Consignments Solicited.saa- 

98 Blackstone 8t., 





wnder New England Hour. 
W. ¥. Baooxs. BUSTON. CHas. O. BROOKS. 


ANTI-CHOLERA. ANTI-MALARIA. 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC. 


PEDRO VASLINE TABLETS. 
A perfect disinfectant and 


Moth & Vermin Exterminator 


Warranted to keep every species of Vermin from 
Furs, Clothing, Bedding, Carpets, etc., and for Dis- 
infecting Bureaus, Chests, | runks,etc., Sick Rooms, 
Hospitals, Stables, Outhouses, are unrivalled. 


N. B.—Novel, Safe, Durable, Sure. No powder, 
gum or liquid used. Always ready for use. Will 
last for years. 

PRICE 50 CENTS EACH. 
Sent by mail. Send for Circulars. Address VAS- 
LINE TABLET CO., 41 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


TO EVERYBODY 


HO WILL SEND US $1, WE WILL 
send by return mail, postpaid, a case of 10 
LIQUID (OLORS specially prepared for use in the 
NEw Akt of coloring photographs to closely ree 
semble IVORY MINIATURES. We send full direc 
tions, brushes, and everything needed for finished 
work. Profit and Pleasure combined. Price list 
of all kinds of art vee with each order. 
ART NOVELTY M’F’C CO., 
Box 82, TORRINGTON, CT. 


POULTRINA. 


The Great Egg Producer and Medi- 


cine for Sick Fowls 


One desert spoonful to each quart of food. Send 
for sample package. By mail l5c, in stamps, 


Address A. P. REED, 
SO. BRIDGTON, ME. 


APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! 
Ship all consignments to 
HENRY THEAKRSTONE, 


LIVERPOOL, Eng 
Agent, H. F. WHITNEY, HARVARD, Mass. 
And 54 North Market St., Boston. 


= 
>= A GOLD MINE SOR ASENTS: 
= making business ever offered. A GOLDEN 
G HARVEST for the Next Three Months. $75 
per month Salary and Expenses to active # 
men. No capital required: no peddling. 
Sample case of goods, valuable information, 
and particulars “way See ANDARD 
just what we say. ddress, 
SILVER WARE CO., BOSTON, Mass. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
fora time and then have them returnagain. I meana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now_receiving & 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 
of my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 
H. G. ROUT, M, C.,183 Pearl St. New York, 

















We will give a Solid Gold 
Watch and Solid Gold 








e long- 
} est verse in the Bible before 
Jan’y 15th. If there 
be more than one correct 
answer the second will re & 
ceive a beautiful Chat- 
elain (Solid Gold) 
Watch and Chain 
worth at retail, MGO,. 
ThethirdaSolid Gold 
Watch and Chain 
worth S30, T 
will receive an elegar 
id gold 18k. Bing, 
worth at retail SiO, and 
each of the next BO, if 
here be s 


50 many « 
rs, 2 SA 


Pie 

With your answer 5 
stamps (30c.) for whi 
Beautiful Christmas and New Year Pack: 
containing an elegant assortment of Christmas 
Cards, New Year Cards, Easter Cards, Birthday 
Cards, Sunday School Cards, Reward of Merit 
Cards, a Fine Assortment of Scrap Pictures, a Gilt-bound Auto- 
graph Album with new quotations for same and our Samp) 
Book of Newest Name Cards. This package would cos 
than double thisamount at any retail store, and we hope you 
will send us orders for them when you see them, We guarantee 
satisfaction or money refunded. Mention this paper. 


WEST HAVEN PUBLISHING CO., WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Solid Gold. 


DON’T DO ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE. 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Tron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southbri MM . 
Send for Circulars. —_— 


Legal Aotices. 











OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, +S. PROBATE 
CUURT. To the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of JULIA 
A. WARNER, late of Medford, in said County, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for Pio- 
bate, by HARRIET N. WARNER, who prays that 
letters of administration with the will annexed 
may be issued to her, the executor named in said 
will having deceased; You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear ata Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Mid lesex, on the first Tuesday of 
December next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And sald petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspa- 


per called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed | 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at | 


least, before said Court. 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge | 


of said Court, this fifteenth day of November, in 


the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred | 


and eighty seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU:- | 
PROBATE | 


SETTS. MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
COURT. 10 the Nextof Kin and others interested 
in the estate of DAVID SKELTON, late of 
Burlington, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereus, AUGUSTUS E. SCOTT, the Administrator 
of the estate not already administered of said de- 
ceased has presented to said Court for allowance 
the account of his administration on said estate 
and application for a distribution of the balance in 
his hands among the next of kin of said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be holden at Cambridge, in sa d County, on the 
first Tuesday of December next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why 
said account should not be allowed and distribu- 
tion made according tosaid application. And said 
Adminisrtator is ordered to serve this citation by 

ublishing the same once a week, in the New 
UINGLAND FARMER, & aowepeper printed at Bos 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two days at least, before said Court. 
Witnese, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twelfth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register, 


(oesbrTS.. MIDDLESE OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 





SETTS. MIDDLESEX SS., PROBATE 
URT, To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of ELI- 
ZA FROST HARTWELL, late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased, widow, Greeting: Whereas, a 
certain instrument, purporting to be the last will 
and testament of said deceased, has been presented 
to said court, for probate, by HENRY J. WELLS, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
to him, the executor therein named, and that he 
may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
his bend, pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday, of December next, at nine o’clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said won cand s hereby directed 
to give public notice thereof by publishing this cita- 
tion once a week, for three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 
itness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fifteenth day of November, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven. 1. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at law, next of Kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of CLARA 
S. DORSETT, late of Framingham, in said county, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instru- 
ment purporting to be the last will and testament 
of said pw ene: 5 Coa been presented to said Court, 
for probate, by CHARLES CONANT, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the ex- 
ecutor therein named: You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday 
of December next, at nine o’clock before noon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspa- 
r called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
oston, the last publication to be two days, atleust, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this tenth day of November, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ya 

J. H. 1 YLER, Register. 














IRON TURBINE 


api yamine 
\! yn i adh ul 
F girs macy 


Is more durable and powerful than 
@ny other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle, Also the 

BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive- 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


THOUSANDS 





LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 


unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. BROWN, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 


ENSILAGE 


—AND— 


Fodder Cutters, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalo 
on Ensilage and Silos. E,W, Rt 


_ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1888 
Will contain three Serial Stories: 
The Aspern Papers. (In three parts 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 


| The Despot of Broomsedge Cove, 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Six Papers on the 
Revolution, 
By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings, 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 


Three Stories of Factory Life, 
By L. C. WYMAN. 


Poems, Essays, Short Stories 


May be expected from 
Homes, Mr. LoweEtt, Mr. Norton, Col. Hia- 
GINsON, Mr. WARNER, Mr. ALDRICH, Miss 
Preston, Miss LAkcom Miss Jewett, Mrs. 
THAXTER, Mr. ScuppER, Mr. WoopBERRy, 
end many otters. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 





| Putnam 


Mr. WHITTIER, Dr. | 


TERMS, $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. | 


The November and December numbers 
of the Atlantic wili be sent 
cha geto new sub.-cribers whose sub- 


free of | 


scriptions for 1888 are received before 


December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the | 


DR. C. H. STARR’S 


BLOOD PURIFIER 
AND 





—. 


For the cure of all Chronic Diseases. Send for 


Circular to 
DR. C. H. STARR, 
1641 Wachington Street, Boston, Maze. 
Aap Fifty Years’ Experience. 


VIRGINIA 





FARMS and MILLSSOLD 
and exchanged. ee Jatalogues. 
R.B.CHAFFIN &CO.,Richmond, Va 


| sender, and therefore remittances should be made | 
| by money order, draft or registered letter, to 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 


| @dves,areally splendid book which willdelightany young 


Why DoYou 


RUN ANY RISK? 


A nail that will split ——————__ 
sliver mms or tay 
—_— when it is driven 


into your horse’s hoof may cost you much 
expense from his lameness or complet: 
loss. 

Iron is of such a nature that when jt 
is Cold-Rolled, Sheared, Cut or Punched, 
it is liable to split, break, or leave scales 
on the surface. 

Horse-Shoe Nails made this way are 


DANCEROUS. 








THE PUTNAM NAIL 
IS SAFE. 


Because it is Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed, and is the only Horse-Shoe Nail 
in the World made by machinery that is 
identical in manufacture with the Old- 
Fashioned Hand-Made Nail. 

Its production exceeds SIX TONS each 


day, or more than that of any other two 


| companies. 
American | 


All well-informed horse owners use the 
Nail. 


DO YO 


by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. Samples 


For sale 
I Wention 


it free by mail. 
PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Neponset, 





} person ; both ofthese books withas 


We willsend aio 
B\page book c < 


taining many 
ei hundred select 


») verse 


i} Suitable for all 
sj occasions. A book 
which retails f 

5 cents every- 
here. aleo an 
ELEGANT 
LEATHER. 
ETTE Avr t 
Album, with Gold Embossed covers in beaut 
containing nearly 60 pages of fine white paper, with gilded 


Ah ow 








months subscription 


to the popular ILLUSTRATED COMPANION for 


only 24 cents. You pay for the price of one book and 
actnally getthe album andthe paper, 3 months, for nothing, 


| Was there evera fairer offer? TheCompanion is an oli 
established paper of 16 pages, 64 columns, teeming 
|} sparkling Serials, Sketches, Tales of Adventure, bri! 


LIVER INVIGORATOR. | 


| pays for all 


illustratiousand everything that eoesto make up a com- 
plete paper for young folks andthe familv. Only 24 cte. 
Five set ofPremiums an: Five subscriptions 


| only $1 OO, We have been righthere for years and are 
|} known tothe publisher of this paper as a reliable firm. 


W 


E.F. NASON, Publisher,!!! Nassau St., N.¥ 





for either sex. Pleasant employ- 
ment. No peddling, $15 to $30 a 
made. For sample and partic- 
with stamp, CO ON. 


week easil 
8 address 


ular 
WEALTH, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





ENTERPRISE-MEAT CHOPPERS, 


SEST iN THE WORLD. 


FOR CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Mince 
Meat, Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspeptics, Beef 
Tea for Invalids, &c. 


RE EB 
Farm and Fireside says: 

“It is the only Meat Chop- 
per we ever saw that we 
would give house room, It 
has proven such avery use- 
ful machine that we want BN 
our readers to enjoy its bene- 
fits with us.”’ 


SOLD BY THE 
HARDWARE TRADE. 


—— —> 
No. 10 Family Size, 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, 
NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 
Chops 2 lbs. per minute 
No 10 Price, $3.00. 
Cheps 2 lbs. per minute 
Price, $2.50. 
22 Chops 3 lbs. per minute 
Price, $4.00. 
32 Chops 4 lbs. per minute 
Price, $6.00. 


NR 
American Agriculturist says : 
“We have given this Meat 
Chopper a thorough trial with 

: most satisfactory results 
They excel anything of the 

kind made in either hemisphere.” 


EC em 7 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO.° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CORPUS LEAW 
will reduce Jatat the rate of 10to 
lilbs. per month without affec ting 
the gene) 6c. in stamps 
»r ctrceulars covering testimoni 
S. E. Marss Co., 2815 
Vadison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. % 


alhealth 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FAT-produc 
ing efe cts of Sood, 
being stopped the natural work- 
ing of the system draws on the 
Jat and at once reduces weight. 


The s upply 





ESTEY ORGANS. 








UNRIVALLED IN TONE, ¥ 
ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


Easy Terms, Cash or Instalments. 


Illustrated Catalogues Sent Free. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


159 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








